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Lanp. SEA AND Arr Rou'res 'ro Norway, DENMARK AND SWEDEN 


FROM ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT 





Light Summer Reading 


SWEDEN’S 


BEST STORIES 


Twenty-two short 
stories from the Swed- 
ish by the following 
writers: 


TOPELIUS 
STRINDBERG 
AHLGREN 
GEIJERSTAM 
HEIDENSTAM 
LEVERTIN 
LAGERLOF 
HALLSTROM 
MOLIN 
SODERBERG 
BERGMAN 
ENGSTROM 
SILLEN 
NORDSTROM 
ELGSTROM 
SIWERTZ 


.50 


NORWAY’S 
BEST STORIES 


Twenty-one short 
stories from the Nor- 
wegian by the follow- 
ing writers: 


BJORNSON 
LIE 
KIELLAND 
GARBORG 
BULL 
SKRAM 
KRAG 
HAMSUN 
KINCK 
DUUN 
FALKBERGET 
EGGE 
BOJER 
SCOTT 
FONHUS 
AANRUD 
HILDITCH 
UNDSET 


.50 


DENMARK'S 
BEST STORIES 


Seventeen short stories 


from the Danish by 
the following writers: 


ANDERSEN 
BLICHER 
GOLDSCH MIDT 
JACOBSEN 
DRACH MANN 
SCHANDORPH 
BANG 
PONTOPPIDAN 
WIED 
LARSEN 

SK JOLDBORG 
NEXO 
SOIBERG 
JENSEN 
GUNNARSSON 


$2.50 


These are carefully selected series of short stories by the most significant 
writers of Sweden, Norway and Denmark of the past and of today. Each 


volume contains an Introduction and Biographical Notes. 


Please order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street $2 $2 


NEW YORK CITY 








BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


] g 1531 Walnut St. Established 1818 60 State St. 
Philadelphia 59 Wall St. NEW YORK Boston 


K’S 


~ Corporate and Industrial Financing 


Travelers Letters of Credit 
stories i) 
ch by Commercial Letters of Credit 
ats Foreign Exchange 


Domestic and Foreign Investment Securities 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


| Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 


FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS 


Feeling that an added responsibility is attached to busi- 
ness negotiated at a distance, the Foreman-State National 
Bank directs its consideration and attention to the 
handling of Foreign Transactions. 

Our Foreign Department maintains direct connections 
with over 5,000 correspondents throughout the world and 
has particularly close relations with the largest financial 
nificant institutions in Sweden, Norway and Denmark. ; 
Bach Avail yourself of the service and sound counsel which 
ss our seasoned experience offers. 


FOREMAN-STATE NATIONAL BANK 
33 NORTH LASALLE STREET ::  :: CHICAGO, ILL. 





A union of the State Bank of Chicago and 
The Foreman National Bank 


| RESOURCES EXCEED 200 MILLION DOLLARS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING AND INSURANCE 





A Strong Scandinavian Bank 
in Chicago 
ONDUCTED by experienced bankers and with more than 


five million dollars in capital funds, this institution invites 
your business. It has more than ninety Scandinavian stock- 


holders, among whom are: 


HENRY S. HENSCHEN 


President 


WALTER S. AAGAARD 


Investment Banker 


ADOLPH LINDSTROM 


Vice President 


ROY O. NEREIM 
President Puritan Silks Corp. 


J: A. O. PREUS 
Vice President W. A. Alexander & Co. 


Former Governor of Minnesota 
J . P. SEEBURG 
President J. P. Seeburg Corp. 


E.P. STRANDBERG, SR. 
President E. P. Strandberg Co. 


CHICAGO BANK OF COMMERCE 


Dearborn and Madison Streets 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Hulls Cargoes Merchandise Specie Bonds 


Issues Policies on_All Classes of Marine Risks 
Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Post 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of Liverpool, England 


QUEEN INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


of New York (Marine Department) 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department) 


MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
of Liverpool (U. S. Branch) 


(Marine Department) 


84 Williams St., New York City 


John E. Hoffman .. . Marine Manager 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


SWEDEN’s INsuRANCE CoMPANIES 
IN Prosperous Conpirion 


Among the important life insurance companies 
of Stockholm, “Nordstjernan” increased its nt 
earnings last year so that the total stood at 1,873; 
136 kronor. The increase in policy values rose fro 
16,770,056 kronor to 18,171,394 kronor. The “Sven- 
ska Life Insurance Company” of Stockholm r 
ported income totalling 17,179,731 kronor, as ¢oll- 
pared to 16,549,719 kronor in the previous year. Of 
the fire insurance companies the “Skandinavial 
was able to declare a dividend of 28 per cet! 
against 23 per cent in 1928. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE 
INsuRANCE UNION 


It is expected that the fall meeting of the od 
ternational Marine Insurance Union will be held 
Vichy, France, and not in Paris, as at first eo 
templated. Writing in the Scandinavian Shipp 
Gazette, William Juul says that the executive oo 
mittee has done wisely in making this selection, ; 
the life of the larger city causes the delegates a 
the meeting to give less attention to the — 
at hand, than in a smaller place like V ichy. - 7 
recent London meeting of the Union much @ . 
tion was paid to the question of premium ™ 
and marine re-insurance. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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FINANCIAL 


aa 
FINANCIAL NOTES 


DantsH PROVINCIAL BaNK HAS 

SyrpLus INCREASE 

“The Aarhus Privatbank, one of the leading 
‘nancial institutions in Denmark, after increasing 
seapital from 9,000,000 kroner to 12,000,000 kron- 
e paid its stockholders a dividend of 8 per cent 
in the net profits for the past year, leaving a sur- 
jus of 1,767,336 kroner. The total reserves of the 
ank now amount to nearly 5,000,000 kroner. 


Gowrn or U.S. Murua Savincs 
Banks DEPOSITS 


According to the Index published by the New 
York Trust Company the largest part of the sav- 
igs deposits in the United States is carried in 
the Mutual Savings Banks. The ratio of savings 
ieposits to total individual deposits has risen from 
il per cent in 1911 to 56 per cent in 1929. While 
the average savings account in 1929 showed a 
balance of $554.00, those carried with the Mutual 
Savings Banks averaged $750.00, 


SwepisH SHAREHOLDERS’ REFERENCE Book 


The third annual edition of the Shareholders’ 
Reference Book is as usual a very important work 
for those interested in Swedish securities. The 
iscriptions of the various companies is given in 
woth Swedish and English. The companies included 
ae those with a share capital of 200,000 kronor 
ind over, except in the instances of concerns where 
the turnover has been exceptionally high. Under 
soup 4, which has to do with insurance business, 
the scope has been broadened to include the larger 
mutual insurance companies, that is, those which 
are not joint stock companies. 


Partor THE Unrrep Starrs 
i Youne Phan Loan 


The amount of the Young Plan Loan bonds to 
issued in the United States market will closely 
ipproach the maximum of $100,000,000 which the 
Vashington administration has informed J. P. Mor- 
fm & Co, will meet with no official opposition. 
\s the bonds will be issued here at 88, the actual 
oductive value of the American share which was 
inst fixed at $84,000,000 to $85,000,000 will be ap- 
Hroximately around the one hundred million mark. 
"Franee the rate will be 10 per cent higher, as 
Ye French government has passed a special law 
‘empting the Young plan bonds from taxation, 
tile taxes will apply in all other markets. 


\ , . 

\aWay DeveRMINES THAT Customs TARIFFS 
SHALL NoT BE INCREASED 

When pro 


(Y st 


posing certain changes in the existing 
ey rates, the Norwegian government _ ex- 
esses the opinion that increases should be avoided 
*ause this would be in conflict with the work of 
. tring free trade recently discussed by an 
»mational conference. Only the tariffs of Great 


— and Holland are lower than those of Nor- 


DeENMARK PROFITING BY GENERAL Morors 
PLANT IN THAT CoUNTRY 


On his arrival at Copenhagen, I.eo M. Rumely, 
vice-president of the General Motors Company, de- 
clared his satisfaction with the work at the Danish 
plant of the company. During the past year Gen- 
eral Motors has spent 11,000,000 kroner in Den- 
mark for labor and materials. Wherever possible, 
according to Mr. Rumely, the company makes use 
of materials obtained in the respective countries 
where plants are located. 


SwepisH SraTe Borrowincs AND 
Dest Repvucrions 


The state borrowing of the Swedish government 
in 1929 showed great changes which resulted in a 
decline in the total State debt from 1,831,900,000 
kronor to 1,798,600,000 kronor. The State funded 
debt was reduced during the year from 1,809,500,- 
000 kronor to 1,775,100,000 kronor, the greatest 
decline. being brought about by the redemption of 
the 6 per cent dollar loan of 1919; 93,250,000 kron- 
or of which was redeemed at the beginning of the 
year. The National Debt Office borrowings from 
various funds increased to 88,300,000 kronor. The 
above figures are furnished by the Géteborg Bank 
as part of its review of the bond market in Sweden 
during the past year. 


Danisu Mercuant Marine Business 
Strows INcREASE 

As compared with the preceding year, the Danish 
merchant marine increased its business by 10 per 
cent in 1929. Exclusive of the earnings in coastal 
shipping, the earnings aggregated 205,000,000 kron- 
er as against 186,300,000 kroner in 1928. 


INVESTMENT TrRUsTs AS A DEVELOPMENT 
In U.S. FINANCING 

Dr. Leland Robinson, a leading authority on 
American investment companies, states that the 
rise of ‘investment trusts” in the United States in 
the past decade is one of the most striking develop- 
ments in American financial history. During the 
first eight months of 1929 new financing, largely in 
the form of common stocks, totalled $1,600,000,000 
which amount is nearly equal to the combined total 
new financing of the previous five years. It is com- 
monly estimated that some 500 institutions which 
can be classified as investment companies exist in 
the United States today, and that the assets of 
these aggregate about $4,000,000,000. 


ForEMAN-SraTeE NatTionaL BANK 
Tuirp LarGest In CuHIcaco 


The growth of the Foreman-State National Bank 
in Chicago has been one of the great financial de- 
velopments which is placing that city in the fore- 
front among American banking centers. The bank 
is now the third largest in Chicago. 


Jutius Morirzen. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Central Hanover maintains resident represen- 


tatives in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires 
and Sydney. It numbers thousands of banks in 
foreign countries throughout the world among 
its correspondents. 
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From contact with these sources and from its 
own large foreign business the foreign credit 
files of Central Hanover are being constantly 
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enlarged and brought up to date. 
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This foreign credit information is always 





available to bankers and business men through- 
out the country. 





CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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THE REVIEW AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


The frontispiece is a beautiful example 
of the photographic art of Sieurp 
FiscHER. 


Martin ANDERSEN NEx6, one of Den- 
mark’s foremost living authors, is familiar 
to the readers of the Review. Nexé took 
his name from a town on the island of 
Bornholm and often writes stories about 
the laborers and fishermen of that region 
where he spent his childhood. 


A student of feminine psychology, 
Marika STIERNSTEDT appears in the 
pages of the Review for the first time. 
The Turkish Ring is the story of a wo- 
man’s gradual deterioration after the 
commission of a petty theft which she has 
not the courage to confess. 


Kart Larsen delights to write of 
quaint incidents of the Danish country- 
side. “43” is a moving little tale of bar- 
rack life which shows a keen power of 
observation and a sympathetic touch. 


459 


Borcuitp Leg, a native of Norway 
now living in this country, contributes 
poems to other magazines besides the 
RevIEw. 


CuarLotrre Lunp makes her début as a 
poet in this number of the Review. Ma- 
dame Lund is a well-known opera singer 
whose opera mornings for children proved 
a great success in New York during the 
past season. 

\ 

A Norwegian author who has not ap- 
peared in the Review before is Jacos 
Hixpitcu. His story “Lovisa” depicts 
the beneficent influence of one woman on 
the life of a rural community. 


Henry Gopparp Leacu, editor of the 
Forum and president of the Foundation, 
made the principal address at the annual 
festival held on the Fourth of July at 
Rebild in Denmark. His speech, which is 
printed in full, contains interesting ma- 
terial regarding the origin of the Amer- 
ican flag. 
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THE 
AMERICAN - SCANDINAVIAN 
REVIEW 


Jacob’s Wonderful Cruise 


By Martin ANDERSEN NEXO 


Translated from the Danish by Lipa S1sont Hanson 


Morten Andersen crept home and into his ‘berth. His stout 

wife, who was forever getting up a snack of bread and but- 
ter for herself, wiped her fingers carefully on her broad stomach, and 
helped him get his tired feet into. the alcove bed. 

“It’s middlin’ you are, eh, Morten?” she said with sympathy, and 
stuck her hand under the feather bed to feel if he was feverish. 

“It’s out I am—that’s what it is!’ he answered resignedly. 

She tucked him in and went away to arrange everything necessary 
with the sexton, the coffin-maker, and the butcher. 

However quietly and naturally this happened, it nevertheless 
threatened to interfere seriously with the daily life of the small town. 
It was not customary to go to bed just for feeling sick: when a man 
turned in before bedtime, it meant something worse than that. Skip- 
per Morten Andersen had come home with a hand holding his loins! 
One would have to look around for somebody else to sail the schooner 
Andrew. 

It would seem easy to find a substitute where every man, so to say, 
was born with a tiller in his hand. The Bornholmer is a born sailor, 
stone cutter, and farmer, and usually turns from one to another of 
these professions several times in his life. Nearly all the-husband- 
men and small tradesmen of the town knew the séa and its ways from 


()* DAY BETWEEN two cruises to Germany Skipper 
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experience. Before settling down, most of them had sailed on Ching 
and the Malabar coast—and in the good old days at that, when it 
was still somewhat of an art to sail. It was great for us boys to listen 
to these stiff-legged old fellows, when after the day’s work they as- 
sembled on the hill near the harbor and gave the men fresh from the 
sea a piece of their mind concerning navigation and course. 

But at this fine opportunity for demonstrating the right way to 
sail a vessel, each and every man withdrew modestly and pushed his 
neighbor forward. All the professional sailors of the town were 
away on long cruises, some to the warm countries, others to Green- 
land for seal; and it rather looked as if the Andrew with her cargo 
of granite were going to be left where she was for the present. When 
winter came, some young fellow, returning from a long cruise, might 
run her and her cargo down to Germany, thereby making a laughing- 
stock of the men of the town. The thought was far from pleasant. 

Of course it is a well-known fact that wherever a specially difficult 
problem arises, the man to solve it is found near by. But that does 
not always settle matters. Here, for instance, was Jacob, who could 
sail the Andrew as easily as he could chew his quid. Everybody knew 
that. In his youth Jacob had sailed in the trade-wind region, he had 
commanded a privateer and a slaver, and had caught whale between 
times. His name was sure to be on the blacklist which they were keep- 
ing over there in Copenhagen. 

That might have been twenty years ago or more. Now he tended 
his little store and went fishing now and then, but the raw air of ad- 
venture still enveloped him and set him apart from all others. In his 
daily life he was rather unsociable. He did his own cooking, and went 
fishing without a partner. He had no wife to deafen his ears, which 
may have been the reason for his solitary life and crankiness. How- 
ever that may be, like all great people he knew how to prevent all 
familiarity. Nobody was likely to tackle him unasked. 

It might look as if he were going around accumulating high tension 
where others frittered theirs away from hour to hour in small puffs 
of exhaust steam. For when at last he would break his silence and 
mingle with the rest of the men a stream of large festive words would 
flow from his lips, lift the little village out of its heavy routine, and 
open the way to the big, fantastic world. 

As it has been said, it was perhaps some twenty years since he had 
been tossed about on strange seas. But when he opened his mouth 
and began to talk, all others grew silent and felt small. He was like 
the whale which is thrown into shallow water: there was still a heavy 
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sea around him. What deeds had he not helped perform in his day— 
what terrifying adventures had he not taken part in, confound him! 
There was not much excitement in the little town, but Jacob’s ex- 
ploits were sufficient to fill the leisure of the grown-ups and make us 
hoys eager to grow big. 

In the morning, when he went down to the beach, with his hairy 
chest bared summer and winter, it was as if a full-rigged schooner, 
with all kinds of wonderful rainbows in its wake, passed the small 
windows. All that the young men of the town had experienced on 
their cruises in the course of time, and much more, in a strange way 
became centered in him. It was Jacob who when the sharks were 
eating the cook down in the South Sea, sprang overboard with his 
knife between his teeth and flensed them right and left, so that the 
small bay behind the coral reef was filled with blood. It was he also 
who was taken prisoner by Queen Pomare, and for several years had 
to be her husband and reign over a whole island full of cannibals. She 
never wore anything but the most precious tattooings, and ate her 
own children as soon as they were three or four weeks old. That was 
a nice mess he had gotten into! Sure, Jacob had some adventures, 
he had! Once he was stranded on the rocky coast of South America 
and was hauled ashore by cowboys with long lassoes, and it was he 
who with a happy hand had steered his bark over the eddy, where the 
ocean rushes down into the precipice. 

No one knew much more about his doings in the big world than 
what he told himself when he was in the mood for telling. But that 
was quite sufficient. Jacob was not of the kind that refers to witnesses, 
argues, or awakes a doubt; the mere possibility of the latter was out 
of the question. He had spoken. That was enough. The wildest im- 
probabilities became trivial commonplaces in his mouth. 

Was it to be wondered at that all minds turned toward Jacob 
when the old schooner was lying there, drawing water under the 
weight of its stone cargo? He could sail it as easily as he could chew 
his quid. But no one dared insult him by hinting at it with as much 
asa wink of an eye. The Andrew was no corvette, of course! 

But one morning it had come about. It had simply happened. It 
was as if the blessed nightly slumber, which did so many other fine 
things for the little town, had caused this also. The devil only knew 
how—but that morning rumor had it that Jacob was going to sail the 
schooner to Germany with his own hands. 

It was very exciting, and many people looked askance at him. 
There might be this and that to consider. Capable as he was, others 
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were not altogether idiots either in that field. One and the other dared 
to approach him on the subject, but Jacob told them scornfully what 
he thought of them. To Germany, haw! Mrs. Jungemann went across 
the street for her milk every morning, passing two gutters; why not 
ask her? 

Since there was no help for it, people stopped talking to him—and 
were delighted. All Jacob’s voyages were like as many glorious deeds, 
Kach one left a fairytale shimmering in the air. He was sure to get 
something thrilling out of this voyage, too. 

He himself went and tended his small store as usual until Satur- 
day evening came. Then he put the key in his pocket and went aboard 
with the cottager Kaas, who had once sailed as a cook’s boy and knew 
how to make German dumplings. The whole town was astir when 
they put to sea. After knowing him as the hero of great deeds, at 
last one had a chance to see Jacob in his element. It must be said that 
he disappointed no one. His commands came rolling like thunder, 
and it was marvelous to see how he could make old lame Kaas jump 
around. 

When the Andrew was well at sea and caught the wind free of land, 
Jacob set the course and placed old Kaas at the tiller. 

“Just hold the course,” he said. “You steer by the stars, and if they 
should set, you have the mast-heads. And when you sight Germany, 
rouse me.” 

Then he turned in like any captain of a frigate, as calmly as if it 
were his mother’s chest of drawers he was nosing around in. 

Kaas steered and watched eagerly for Germany. The stars got 
somewhat mixed, but he kept the two mast-heads in a line and sent 
many an admiring thought down to his wonderful skipper. At night 
he scanned the sea faithfully, and when at dawn a white fog prevented 
his look-out, he listened intensely. He knew a little German, and had 
no doubt about his own competence. He would be sure to know when 
they were there. After a while he heard something forward, the indis- 
tinct noise of traffic. He stamped on the deck, and soon after Jacob 
appeared in the companion. 

“Well, here we are,” he said, listening. “I thought as much. Listen, 
Kaas—that’s German traffic. We had better cast anchor until the sun 
comes through.” 

Kaas gave Jacob the tiller and shuffled forward to the windlass, but 
before he got the anchor down, they struck. 

“Whoa!” shouted Jacob, “we seem to have gotten rather close to 
Germany! Well, we’ll throw the lead, man. Stand by the lead-line! 








Si 
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Kaas limped with lead from gunwale to gunwale, lost in admira- 
tion. Confound that fellow Jacob, nothing could stump him! Kaas 
sounded in all directions and could tell precisely how they stood. Then 
they sat down on the main-hatch, lit their pipes, and awaited the 
clearing of the fog. 

From time to time they discussed the sounds which came from the 
shore, and wondered what they all meant, strange as they sounded. 

“That wheel-barrow squeaks just like Rasmus Kjoller’s at home,” 
said Kaas suddenly. “I would give much to be well back again.” 

There was a steady murmur of talk from the shore, but not a word 
could be distinguished. “That is German,” said Jacob. “Those people 
always talk as if they had hot potatoes in their mouths.” 

Now the church steeple loomed up from the fog, way over the land. 

“Look at that!” exclaimed Kaas. “The weather-cock hangs by one 
toe—just as it does at home!” 

“Well, I'll be damned! And look at the molehead, Kaas, will you? 
They have gone and copied ours, only made it twenty feet longer.” 

Little by little the fog lifted, and a small town, exactly like the one 
at home, displayed itself slowly before their astonished eyes. The foot- 
path along the shore, Martha’s blossoming elder, all was there. A 
gable, precisely like the one on ‘Skipper Morten Andersen’s house, 
had its windows covered with white sheets.* 

It was like a dream. Kaas opened his mouth to say something. 
Jacob did the same. But they never uttered a sound, only sat there 
open-mouthed, looking at each other. The harbor began to get 
crowded with people, and they knew every one of them. 

Jacob’s face took a grayish hue. He rose heavily, went over to the 
jolly-boat, and lowered it. Kaas did not dare speak to him, but 
crawled down into the boat after him and rowed them ashore. The 
harbor and the shore were full of people standing packed like soldiers, 
but Jacob went straight through the crowd to his home. Not one per- 
son dared say a word to him. They did not even laugh. 

But when some time had passed, and distance had somewhat blurred 
the contours of the adventure, he began to speak of it himself. And 
as the established custom was to take him at his word, the episode 
took a form of its own. He was the deuce of a fellow in everything, 
and gradually “Jacob’s cruise with granite to Germany and back in 
one night” joined the collection of his great deeds. 

_tt became the most wonderful of them all! 


"Indicating a death in the family. 
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The Turkish Ring 


By Marika STIERNSTEDT 


Translated from the Swedish by SigNuitp GustaFson 


LL the long hot summer day there 
A had been plenty of work for 
the housemaid Elna, a_house- 
maid among a thousand at a so-called 
summer pleasure resort. Elna had begun 
by refusing to go along to the country, 
when she accepted the position, for she 
knew how things could be at such places: 
guests before you had a chance to think, 
and inconveniences in the way of cellar 
and ice shed. But the mistress had per- 
suaded her and lied to her (as they al- 
ways did, these ladies), lied about the 
work and a little about the time off too; 
it hadn’t taken her long to see that, and 
now she had given her notice for the 
fifteenth, to which date there were only 
two days left, fortunately. Then she 
would have been a whole month at that 
job—and that was more than enough, 
“if I'm not to be a perfect wreck—ner- 
vous as I am too,” she had added to the 
old cook, a faithful family servant. 

On this particular day the dinner 
guests of their highnesses lingered in 
the house till after eleven, and after they 
had gone—all except that lady who was 
to stay on in the guest room—the direc- 
tor took it into his head that he wanted 
cold vichy, so Elna had to go out to the 
ice shed; and then the mistress called for 
the fruit that was left over for herself 
and the lady of the guest room; so with 
one thing and another it was nearly mid- 
night before Elna succeeded in reaching 
the dance. And the dance was over at 
midnight. Tired as she was, she ran 
actoss the short cut through the woods. 

Not until five o’clock in the morning 
Was she at home again. She stole into 
the room which she shared with the 


snoring old cook; it was important not 
to wake the latter, so there would be no 
tattling. She threw herself down on her 
bed without undressing. She was utterly 
exhausted now, dizzy, with a dry throat, 
without a thought in her head, except for 
a fragment of unwilling, of sickening 
consciousness that it was necessary to 
begin cleaning house and brushing shoes 
again after a few hours. And around this 
sickening consciousness whirled cloudy 
impressions from the night just elapsed. 

First it had been the dance platform, 
although, to be sure, at this hour that was 
already very remote. At any rate, it 
was there she had first seen the guards- 
man. The buttons on the blue uniform 
had flashed now and then, and it had 
given her something like a shock to see 
them flash that way. The very thought 
of it, recurring to her, still made her feel 
faint; she felt as though she were sink- 
ing down through the bed on which she 
lay. 

But after that she remembered no- 
thing at all for some time. She could not 
have had a chance to dance; surely she 
would have remembered that. She had 
stood close to the railing of the round 
dance platform, and it was there she 
had caught sight of him, the guardsman, 
that was all she knew. She couldn’t 
take her eyes away from him, she re- 
membered that, she knew that. And at 
once they had walked the forest path to- 
gether. 

At first they had not been alone, but 
a whole crowd. How had she got in with 
She had suddenly found 
herself in the midst of a group of boys 
who had two or three girls with them 


this crowd? 
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and without ceremony took her along 
with them too. She had said neither yes 
nor no; it made no difference to her; she 
had no crowd of her own. It was awful 
that she had never found it easy to make 
friends. She wasn’t quick and witty like 
a good many other girls, and probably 
was not so very good-looking either. But 
somehow, anyway, she had got into the 
midst of this crowd of noisy, laughing 
young people and gone along the way 
arm in arm with two boys, one on each 
side. One of them was the guardsman. 

Later they had been alone. They had 
sat or half reclined on a hillock; the sun 
was already high, and she had not felt 
quite well, for there had been much pass- 
ing of drinks and she was not used to it. 
But how good he was! Just sat still and 
looked straight ahead, and she looked at 
him and didn’t dare to move, she was so 
dizzy and tired, and didn’t dare to talk 
either, for what could she have thought 
of to say? But he didn’t mind that; he 
didn’t go off, he was quiet himself. After- 
wards, she remembered that she had felt 
like stroking the blue cloth of the uniform 
that was so beautiful, or touching those 
bright buttons. But she would never have 
dared do anything like that, not for any- 
thing in the world. 

Perhaps they had slept a while at the 
last. She thought so. But what she re- 
membered best was that he had followed 
her to the garden gate. 

“You must be a serious girl,’ he had 
said, as they stood there hand in hand. 

What could he mean? 

She had not answered. What could a 
person say who was neither quick nor 
witty? 

“Come again to the dance-platform 
Saturday,” he begged her. 

And of course she had said yes to that. 


II 
The cook waked her, and Elna started 
up. It was half past eight. 
“The place in there is an awful mess,” 
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said the cook angrily. “All the dirty 
glasses and plates standing around! Pick 
them together now, and I'll have time ty 
wash them. They'll probably sleep till 
ten today, the good-for-nothings,” 

Elna did not reply. She never knew 
what the cook-retainer deep at heart 
thought of their employers, and for that 
matter it was of no importance, since 
Elna was to leave the next day—and 
next Saturday she was to meet the 
guardsman again; that was settled and 
was the only thing that counted. 

Elna carried out glasses and _ plates, 
wiped dishes, tidied the first floor, set the 
table and served the breakfast. She for- 
got to put out marmalade, she had for- 
gotten the butter knives, she had forgot- 
ten the napkins. She heard the lady of 
the house say behind her, as she went 
out: 

“We'll be rid of her tomorrow, fortu- 
nately.” 

And the director said: 

“A confounded slow-poke.” 

The visiting lady said: 

“She looks delicate.” 

What these people uttered neither 
touched, nor upset nor concerned her, ex- 
cept for that last word, delicate. 

“Yes, as delicate as I am!” she thought 
immediately. “And so nervous too! And 
here I’ve been slaving away for a 
month. .. .” Tears came to her eyes and 
smarted. 

While the director and his wife, and 
the guest went for a walk, Elna tidied 
the bedrooms, hastily, carelessly. She 
just remembered—and it came back to 
her over and over again—that moment 
when she had first become aware of the 
guardsman’s bright buttons in the dusk 
by the dance platform, and every time # 
came back to her, she felt just as diay 
and faint. After doing the bedroom she 
took the guest room, where the visitor 
was to spend one night more. 

On the table close to the window lay 
something that flashed, and she immedi- 
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ately stretched out her hand for it... . 
But it was not a bright button; it was a 
big, rather clumsy gold ring with some 
very brilliant stones. At any rate, it did 
Elna good to look at these gleaming 
stones. The sun shone in through the 
window and glittered in the mounting of 
the ring. A hundred times Elna had seen 
the mistress’s or other ladies’ jewels on 
dressing-tables and never bothered about 
them. But there was something special 
about this ring; she suddenly could not 
let go of it. And hearing footsteps in 
the sand outside the house at that very 
moment, she quickly stuffed it into the 
pocket of her apron, under her hand- 
kerchief. 

Along in the afternoon the mistress 
said: 

“The new housemaid is coming to- 
morrow at two. I want you to stay till 
then. Have you a new position in view?” 

“Not yet.” 

The mistress continued, and Elna 
stood watching her as she had watched 
all other mistresses: there was always 
something in their faces that she couldn’t 
bear, their stiff way of moving their lips, 
or their way of looking, or whatever it 
was. She had never had a mistress that 
she liked, no, not even one she could 
bear. This one now said, and meanwhile 
Elna stood looking at her with the cus- 
tomary old feeling of disgust and illwill: 

“I don’t give any recommendation for 
only one month. But here are the old 
references, you’re welcome to them. You 
should try to stay a little longer at your 
Positions; that gives you a better repu- 
tation,” 

Elna became hot with indignation: 

“Tl tell you, madam,” she replied, 
“that wherever I’ve been, I’ve always 
had a good reputation, so you needn’t’’— 

“Yes, yes,” said the lady, “I just 
meant it kindly.” 

But Elna continued to have that hot 
feeling within her.—Reputation, reputa- 
tion! Such words!—And then they ex- 
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pect you to stay till two o’clock when 
you have a right to leave first thing in 
the morning! she thought. In Elna’s 
pocket, meanwhile, lay the mysterious 
ring, and she felt of it now and then 
while finishing the cleaning. To look at 
it, she did not dare, and she did not need 
to, for that matter: she just thought how 
it had gleamed in the sun, and how good 
it had felt to look at it. The day passed 
as in a fog, the dizziness in her head 
continued, and she was so tired that her 
legs ached. 

The cook poured a cup of strong 
coffee for her and said: 

“Drink, Elna, you look like death it- 
self.” 


III 

Just before dinner Elna was called 
into the living-room. The lady of the 
house and the visiting lady were there; 
they were both standing in the middle 
of the room, and the latter said: 

“Elna, didn’t you see a ring in my 
room? It must have been there this 
morning; at any rate, surely last night, 
but now I can’t find it. It seems to me 
I put it on the table, though I can’t say 
with certainty. It is an old Turkish 
ring; it isn’t so expensive, only antique, 
but it is a keepsake, and I should be 
sorry to lose it.” 

The lady of the house said with a 
meaning air: 

“It should have turned up during the 
cleaning.” 

But just now Elna felt perfectly 
resolute and firm; the strong coffee had 
stimulated her. 

“What kind of a ring was it?’ she 
replied. 

The visitor described the ring. 

“Was it Turkish?” said Elna, holding 
herself erect and proper as one should 
when talking with people of quality. 

“Well, that’s neither here nor there, 
really, but don’t you remember seeing 
it?” 
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Elna didn’t like this visiting lady 
either. “Neither here nor there’’—she 
had said that with that intonation you 
never quite could understand. 

The lady of the house, however, went 
out, and the visitor stepped up a little 
closer to Elna: 

“My dear,” said she, “nobody but you 
Don't be 
... but for their sakes’ 
also, it is so embarrassing for my host 
and hostess ... If you... absentmind- 
edly put on the ring, that perhaps could 
happen easily . 
secret between us . 


can have been in the room! 


angry with me 


and it will remain a 
.. I'll promise that, 
and just let me have it again.” 

The hot wave passed over Elna again, 
so that the air rocked around her. 

“Preserve us!’ she exclaimed. “Do I 
have to stand here and be exposed to? 
... Wherever I’ve been, I’ve always had 
a good reputation, I want to tell you.” 

“No, no!” cried the visitor in turn. 
“Don’t take it that way! I didn’t mean 
to accuse anyone. It was only a question 
—between us.” 

“Well I haven’t taken 
answered Elna simply, and some effect 
of the strong coffee was still left so that 
she did not feel any fear. But it’s such 
a relief to cry, and so she burst into 
tears. 


any ring,” 


“Nothing like this has ever happened 
to me before,” she wailed. 

And when her mistress came back into 
the room, she appealed to her: 

“For that matter, madam, you can go 
through my bureau drawers; please do.” 

In the bottom drawer lay the ring in 
the pocket of the apron Elna wore while 
cleaning, under her handkerchief, and 
with other soiled clothes. Elna had not 
dared to take it out again, and she in- 
tended later to crumple the little pile 
of washing into a roll. “Please do, please 
do,” she repeated. It just seemed im- 
possible that the lady would go through 
the bureau drawers, impossible that the 
ring should be found, impossible that the 
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ring existed, impossible that anything at 
all had happened. Somehow it seemed 
. » But here stood those 
two people with their irritating faces, 
accusing her, and what had the mistress 
meant anyway that word about reputa- 
tion when she had asked Elna to stay 
till two o'clock the next day? 


too far away. 


“You can call up my former place, 
madam,” said Elna. She spoke as if it 
had been someone else talking, not her- 
self, it seemed to her. 

They spoke rather well of 
you, at least as far as character is con- 


“T have. 
cerned.” 

“There you see for yourself! And 
character, I know for a fact that I’ve 
always had that.” 

The two ladies looked at each other. 

“You may go, Elna,” said the direc- 
tor’s wife finally. “We shall have to take 
Elna’s word for it. At any rate, the 
whole thing is a mystery.” 

Towards afternoon the lady of the 
house went through Elna’s little baggage 
hastily; but the soiled clothes she did 
not touch. 

IV 

The next day Elna moved. Her little 
laundry was crumpled up into a tiny 
bundle at the bottom of her suitcase. The 
mistress had talked with the cook; she 
often talked with the cook, since she was 
a trusted family servant, but after the 
mistress had left the kitchen, the old 
servant had laughed at the whole thing 
and said: 

“I daresay they have rings and finery 
enough anyway! Don’t worry about that, 
Elna.” 

And she looked at Elna. 

It sounded just as if she had under- 
stood it all, and it was so true that these 
ladies had finery and ornaments good and 
plenty, the cook was right about that, 


: ; ; r 
and it was soothing to Elna to hear he 
cause 


say so. But she gave no answer, be 


ee 
you never know anyway Just where } 


have anyone. 
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“Are you taking a new place?” asked 
the cook. 

“Not till the first of the month.” 

And it was a relief also to think that 

vou had a little free time ahead. 
, Saturday night Elna was at the dance 
platform, as she had promised the 
guardsman, and he also was true to his 
word. 

He was a serious lad, melancholy and 
rather quiet, but Elna didn’t mind that. 
As the last time, they walked in the 
woods a long time, and he held his arm 
about her shoulders. As soon as he had 
finished his military service, he had a 
good position ahead of him; he was a 
mechanic, had nobody to care for and 
was anxious to get married. It was a 
thing he had long pondered on doing, 
though he had had difficulty in finding 
a girl he approved of. But now, if Elna 
cared to consider the matter? 

“I think you are a decent sort of a 
girl,” said he. “I can’t stand the other 
kind.” 

That night Elna felt rested and had 
not had to run, only to get to the dance 
just before it was over. She listened to 
the guardsman and could grasp that 
what he was saying was real and alto- 
gether true. Of course, it made her a 
little dizzy just the same, it was so 
strange that he wanted to marry her. 
Here she had gone, imagine, till she was 


twenty-five years old and never succeed- 


ed in getting any company worth men- 
tioning, however much she had wished 
it—and then all at once, he came, in the 
blue uniform—and those bright buttons! 

“What is your name,” he asked, and 
they exchanged names. His name was 


Johansson, his first name Karl. 
was a pretty name, she thought. 

After that night they met regularly 
all summer, and by October Karl had 
come upon a little cottage. They got 
married then and went to housekeeping, 
‘omewhat in debt, to be sure, but Karl 
did not Worry about that; he had good 


That 
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wages and figured that the furniture 
would be paid up within a few years, 
so that when their first child was born, 
they would practically own the whole 
thing. 

One morning, when Karl had gone to 
his work, Elna took out the Turkish ring. 
It lay in the secret drawer of a little 
sewing-box which she had inherited from 
her mother, and the sewing-box was at 
the very back of the top drawer of her 
bureau, which also came from her home. 
Karl had never seen the ring and never 
heard of it, but this morning, when they 
had been discussing how happy they 
would be when they were finally out of 
debt, she had thought of the ring. It was 
probably worth a great deal of money, 
since there had been so much fuss when 
it was lost, and in spite of its being said 
that it was not worth much. 

But that was probably a ruse. It could 
be sold and perhaps you could get about 
a hundred crowns for it, who knows? 

In the afternoon Elna took out the 
ring again, and now Karl was allowed to 
see it: she had got it at a place where 
she had worked, she said. 

“Why have you never showed it to me 
before?” 

That she could not answer. 

“What place was it?” 

“TI don’t remember. Yes, it must have 
been at the consul’s.” 

“Put one ought to remember a thing 
like that.” 

She could not answer that either. But 
he did not give up. 

“What was the occasion for your get- 
ting anything so nice?” 

“T don’t really know.” 

“Yes, but how did it happen? Had 
you done anything in particular?” 

Karl sat in the lamplight holding the 
ring before him, and the stones glittered 
as he turned it. He probably asked just 
out of curiosity, and of course, it was 
unusual for a servant girl to receive 
such a costly gift. They must have liked 
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Elna didn’t like this visiting lady 
either. “Neither here nor there’’—she 
had said that with that intonation you 
never quite could understand. 

The lady of the house, however, went 
out, and the visitor stepped up a little 
closer to Elna: 

“My dear,” said she, “nobody but you 
can have been in 
angry with me 


the room! Don’t be 
. . but for their sakes’ 
also, it is so embarrassing for my host 
and hostess ... If you... absentmind- 
edly put on the ring, that perhaps could 
happen easily and it will remain a 
secret between us ... I'll promise that, 
and just let me have it again.” 

The hot wave passed over Elna again, 
so that the air rocked around her. 

“Preserve us!” she exclaimed. “Do I 
have to stand here and be exposed to? 
.. . Wherever I’ve been, I’ve always had 
a good reputation, I want to tell you.” 

“No, no!” cried the visitor in turn. 
“Don’t take it that way! I didn’t mean 
to accuse anyone. It was only a question 
—between us.” 

“Well I haven’t taken any ring,” 
answered Elna simply, and some effect 
of the strong coffee was still left so that 
she did not feel any fear. But it’s such 
a relief to cry, and so she burst into 
tears. 

“Nothing like this has ever happened 
to me before,” she wailed. 

And when her mistress came back into 
the room, she appealed to her: 

“For that matter, madam, you can go 
through my bureau drawers; please do.” 

In the bottom drawer lay the ring in 
the pocket of the apron Elna wore while 
cleaning, under her handkerchief, and 
with other soiled clothes. Elna had not 
dared to take it out again, and she in- 
tended later to crumple the little pile 
of washing into a roll. “Please do, please 
do,’ she repeated. It just seemed im- 
possible that the lady would go through 
the bureau drawers, impossible that the 
ring should be found, impossible that the 
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ring existed, impossible that anything at 
all had happened. Somehow it seemed 
too far away. ... But here stood those 
two people with their irritating faces, 
accusing her, and what had the mistress 
meant anyway that word about reputa- 
tion when she had asked Elna to stay 
till two o'clock the next day? 

“You can call up my former place, 
madam,” said Elna. She spoke as if it 
had been someone else talking, not her- 
self, it seemed to her. 

“I have. They spoke rather well of 
you, at least as far as character is con- 
cerned.” 

“There you see for yourself! And 
character, I know for a fact that I've 
always had that.” 

The two ladies looked at each other. 

“You may go, Elna,” said the direc- 
tor’s wife finally. “We shall have to take 
Elna’s word for it. At any rate, the 
whole thing is a mystery.” 

Towards afternoon the lady of the 
house went through ElIna’s little baggage 
hastily; but the soiled clothes she did 
not touch. 

IV 

The next day Elna moved. Her little 
laundry was crumpled up into a tiny 
bundle at the bottom of her suitcase. The 
mistress had talked with the cook; she 
often talked with the cook, since she was 
a trusted family servant, but after the 
mistress had left the kitchen, the old 
servant had laughed at the whole thing 
and said: 

“I daresay they have rings and finery 
enough anyway! Don’t worry about that, 
Elna.” 

And she looked at Elna. 

It sounded just as if she had under- 
stood it all, and it was so true that these 
ladies had finery and ornaments good and 
plenty, the cook was right about that, 
and it was soothing to Elna to hear her 
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“Are you taking a new place?” asked 
the cook. 

“Not till the first of the month.” 

And it was a relief also to think that 
you had a little free time ahead. 
Saturday night Elna was at the dance 
platform, as she had promised the 
guardsman, and he also was true to his 
word. 

He was a serious lad, melancholy and 
rather quiet, but Elna didn’t mind that. 
As the last time, they walked in the 
woods a long time, and he held his arm 
about her shoulders. As soon as he had 
finished his military service, he had a 
good position ahead of him; he was a 
mechanic, had nobody to care for and 
was anxious to get married. It was a 
thing he had long pondered on doing, 
though he had had difficulty in finding 
a girl he approved of. But now, if Elna 
cared to consider the matter? 

“I think you are a decent sort of a 
girl,” said he. “I can’t stand the other 
kind.” 

That night Elna felt rested and had 
not had to run, only to get to the dance 
just before it was over. She listened to 
the guardsman and could grasp that 
what he was saying was real and alto- 
gether true. Of course, it made her a 
little dizzy just the same, it was so 
strange that he wanted to marry her. 
Here she had gone, imagine, till she was 
twenty-five years old and never succeed- 
ed in getting any company worth men- 
tioning, however much she had wished 
it—and then all at once, he came, in the 
blue uniform—and those bright buttons! 

“What is your name,” he asked, and 
they exchanged names. His name was 
Johansson, his first name Karl. That 
Was a pretty name, she thought. 

After that night they met regularly 
all summer, and by October Karl had 
‘ome upon a little cottage. They got 
married then and went to housekeeping, 
somewhat in debt, to be sure, but Karl 
did not Worry about that; he had good 
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wages and figured that the furniture 
would be paid up within a few years, 
so that when their first child was born, 
they would practically own the whole 
thing. 


One morning, when Karl had gone to 
his work, Elna took out the Turkish ring. 
It lay in the secret drawer of a little 
sewing-box which she had inherited from 
her mother, and the sewing-box was at 
the very back of the top drawer of her 
bureau, which also came from her home. 
Karl had never seen the ring and never 
heard of it, but this morning, when they 
had been discussing how happy they 
would be when they were finally out of 
debt, she had thought of the ring. It was 
probably worth a great deal of money, 
since there had been so much fuss when 
it was lost, and in spite of its being said 
that it was not worth much. 

But that was probably a ruse. It could 
be sold and perhaps you could get about 
a hundred crowns for it, who knows? 

In the afternoon Elna took out the 
ring again, and now Karl was allowed to 
see it: she had got it at a place where 
she had worked, she said. 

“Why have you never showed it to me 
before?” 

That she could not answer. 

“What place was it?” 

“T don’t remember. Yes, it must have 
been at the consul’s.” 

“Put one ought to remember a thing 
like that.” 

She could not answer that either. But 
he did not give up. 

“What was the occasion for your get- 
ting anything so nice?” 

“T don’t really know.” 

“Yes, but how did it happen? Had 
you done anything in particular?” 

Karl sat in the lamplight holding the 
ring before him, and the stones glittered 
as he turned it. He probably asked just 
out of curiosity, and of course, it was 
unusual for a servant girl to receive 


such a costly gift. They must have liked 
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Elna very much at the consul’s. .. . Any- 
thing but that could surely not pass 
through Karl’s head as he sat there, but 
Elna felt the fear rising in her never- 
theless, and she regretted showing the 
ring. 

“You don’t think that I took it!” she 
cried out. 

“Good heavens, of course not,” replied 
her husband calmly. 

But she understood that some such 
thought must have gone through his head. 


V 

Later on in the evening, when they 
were lying beside each other in the ex- 
tension couch for two, Karl suddenly 
spoke out into the darkness—and it was 
just as Elna was getting ready to fall 
asleep: 

“You see, my girl, there is something 
I have never been able to tell you. It 
weighs so on me; it has always been like 
a burden over my life and sometimes I 
have prayed: Good God, let me stop 
thinking of it any more. But I suppose 
it is meant to come to light. A wife must 
be allowed to know everything.” 

He sighed and turned a little, but still 
he was not so close to Elna that she felt 
any contact: to the contrary, it was 
exactly as if he were infinitely far away, 
and his grave vcice made him seem not 
only far away, but also high up, high 
above Elna and their room and home 
and everything. And that gave her that 
fear again and made her press her hands 
against her body. 

Karl continued: 

“You see, my father was in jail twenty 
years. Twenty years all together. For 
larceny—grand larceny, the papers told 
about him a number of times, and mother 
moved with us to a new place, where 
she hoped that nobody would know 
about us. She slaved and drudged and 
supported us four little ones. But when 
father was free again, he came home, and 
then soon everybody knew who he was, 
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and that we were the children of a thief 
Sometimes I didn’t know what to do with 
myself. Such an everlasting disgrace! 
When I came to the regiment, I thought 
that I'd finally be free from it, but even 
there, there was one who knew about wy, 
and soon all knew.” 

He groaned and writhed and cop. 
tinued : 

“Not that anyone was directly mean 
to me, and I have always been upright, 
for I’ve thought that I could blot out 
the disgrace that way. But sometime 
too I have thought of jumping into the 
ocean. ... / And though father is dead 
and all, I jerk if I so much as see some- 
thing about theft in the paper. I have 
been glad that you knew nothing, Eln, 
but today it seemed to me that I couldn't 
keep still any longer.” 

The wife did not answer. What should 
one answer? And so it was quiet a long, 
long time. Man and wife lay motior 
less beside 
them slept 


each other, but neither of 
as yet: both lay with eyes 
wide open, staring into the darkness of 
At last Karl asked: 

“You don’t mind my telling you this, 
Elna?” 

“No.” 

And after another long pause he said: 

“I got so frightened when I saw th 
ring this evening.” 

“T didn’t steal it,” mumbled Elna ott 
into the darkness. 

“No, since you say so. And I suppost 
that is true, Elna. Only I ask, can you 
swear to it by the eternal truth?” 

Oh, this voice, so incomprehensibly 


the room. 


solemn, so far away, so high above al, 
: . 
as though God himself had spoken! .-: 


But Elna did not dare answer, si 
trembled in bed, she pressed her back 
against the mattress, she wanted to hide, 
creep down into the mattress, Just get 
away, get away from everything. 
“Can you swear, Elna?” 
“a, 


should she have said? 


she whispered. What el 
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“By the martyrdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ?” urged the husband. 

“Yes,” she whispered, and she was so 
frightened that she could have died. 

“You know that he who swears false- 
ly shall burn in the fires of hell?” 
Yes...” 

And then finally he seemed to calm 
down a bit, his arm sought hers, he drew 
her a little closer to him, his voice be- 
came more like the one to which she was 
accustomed. 

“I just get beside myself when I think 
of such things,’ he said. “You can’t 
understand how it feels! But you don’t 
like me any less, do you, now that you 
know whose son I am?” 

That had not even occurred to Elna. 

“What difference could that make?” 
she mumbled. 

She understood that he was touched; 
he leaned his forehead against her 
shoulder. 

“Here I have repose,” he mumbled in 
turn. “How thankful I am that I found 
you! And forgive my asking about the 
ring; I couldn’t bear the thought that ... 
but now you have sworn in Jesus’ name; 
now I am calm again.” 

Soon after that, he slept, a deep, even 
sleep. He used to wake up on the stroke 
of the clock and get up first and set fire 
to the sticks in the stove. He always 
gladly assumed those household duties 
which lay across his way. On Sundays 
Elna even had her breakfast coffee 
served to her in bed. This time it just 
happened to be Saturday night, and Elna 
lay awake thinking of this coffee and the 
fact that now she did not have to get 
up any more in the early morning to 
clean house and wait on other people. 
—And delicate and nervous as I’ve been! 
she thought and reveled a bit in the 
thought of it. And it was such a comfort 
to have found a good husband. And how 
thankful he was! 

At any rate it had been dreadful just 
now when he spoke in that ceremonious 


way. During the night Elna awoke a 
couple of times, she started and remem- 
bered it again and was just as frightened 
again every time, despite the fact that 
all was calm once more and Karl only 
slept. 

“Yes, you can sleep, you can!” she 
thought at last, and then 
mingled with the fear. 


bitterness 


VI 

Of the ring nothing more was said 
after that night. Elna did not dare to 
sell it, for then she would have had to 
confess where the money came from. 
Moreover, she did not even dare to look 
at it; it lay in the secret drawer in the 
little sewing-box, which had been shoved 
way back into the bureau drawer, and 
on some days Elna did not dare even 
to open the bureau drawer for fear that 
her eyes might happen to fall on the box. 
But not a day passed without her think- 
ing of it and of the ring and fearing that 
Karl in some mysterious way would find 
out the truth—that she was a thief and 
a perjurer. For as time went on, she 
knew him better and better, and she 
knew exactly what words he would have 
used: thief and perjurer. 

And in spite of Karl’s kindness it was 
all so terrifying at times that she simply 
wished herself free from everything. 

But you cannot give up a marriage like 
a position, just collect your month’s 
wages and take up work with a new 
family. She was stuck. At least she had 
no children, although Karl talked about 
it so often and wished it, and gradually 
this wish of his began to irritate her: all 
the toil and drudgery that followed along 
with children, that was what he wanted 
to put upon her, was it! It wasn't 
enough that she had to go about and 
bear the terrible anxiety; she must have 
perhaps three or four children to wait 
on besides. 

“With no more than you have to do, 
things could be kept a little tidier here 
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at home,” he said one day the second 
year they were married. 

“Haven't I anything to do? With all 
the patching and mending and washing 
for you, and your food you are certainly 
pretty fussy about.” 

He admitted that, gave in and did not 
complain again for a long time after that. 
But he 
became more and more quiet and brood- 
ing and Elna 
would go crazy with not grasping what 
he was brooding over. Was it still about 
the ring, after all? Could he have met 
someone who had told how it was lost 
at the director's house? Had he gifts of 
divination so that he could see right 
through her and know what she kept 
secret? Were there such gifts? Another 
poor fool didn’t know a thing, but some- 
times Karl went to lectures in the even- 
ing to learn more and more; he went to 
The People’s House, and one day he 
began to drag books home with him and 
read evenings. 

“What do you want with all that rot?” 
she asked. 

But he did not answer her; he had 
more and more got into the habit of not 
answering her, and the rot continued to 
come into the house. Occasionally, when 
he was out, Elna opened one of the books 
and read at random: not a word could 
she understand. He ensnared her from 
every side, she thought, he was on the 
trail of her secret, and at last he prob- 
ably would find it out, however he went 
at it! Now they were settled in a home 
free of debt and Karl had a little money 
at the savings bank; he had made, var- 
nished and put up a book case; every- 
thing was as comfortable as one could 
wish it in the home, but Elna could not 
free herself of this terror that he would 
discover her secret. 


He was kind and remained so. 


sometimes thought she 


She had sworn bv 
the martyrdom of Jesus Christ, and that 
probably considered the highest 
thing one could swear by, since he had 
chosen just that. 


was 





At intervals she almost forgot the 
whole thing, but at others instead the 
thought suddenly loomed before her ¢ 
that she could have screamed, thrown 
herself on the floor and screamed at the 
top of her lungs, or run from wall to wall 
around the room and knocked her head 
against them everywhere, only to get 
away. And at such times she couldn't 
bear him—Karl—it was just as before, 
when she couldn’t stand the ladies she 
worked for. 

Once a neighbor woman came and 
suggested that she should take over a 
couple of apartments which she herself 
did not have time to clean. But Elna 
refused. 

“But Mrs. Johansson, with only your 
little home to take care of!” 

“IT haven't the strength,” she replied. 

“Are you so delicate?” 

“Yes, I’m delicate.” 

And so the story went about that Karl 
Johnansson’s wife was ill, that she was 
being consumed by some mysterious dis- 
ease, perhaps cancer, who knows, so that 
all her strength was leaving her. 

“T suppose that’s why he is so melan- 
choly,” they said. 

“The splendid young fellow,” said 
some in sympathy. 

Elna understood, she sensed it in the 
air, she felt a lump rise in her throat 
at the thought, that the neighbors felt 
sorry for Karl. For her too, of course, 
but most for Karl. Everyone liked Karl 
best, he was a person who always was 
liked whatever he did. In this house no- 
body knew whose son he was; so they 
could respect him too, and if any quarrel 
arose, they came to him to settle it, and 
if he got a chance to say a word or two 
when it was appropriate, of course his 
word outweighed everyone else's. 

“But no about me,” she 


one cares 


thought bitterly. ei 
Matters grew still worse when Kar 


found a couple of friends in the house, 
some- 


young men like himself. They 
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THE 


times knocked at the door and came in 
towards evening and began a discussion. 
They read the same books as Karl and 
seemed to know the same people, and 
like hail the names fell from their mouths 
—Branting and Héglund, Karl Marx 
and Lenin and Kata. The names were 
not entirely unknown to Elna; perhaps 
some of them had been mentioned at 
places where she had worked, but what 
they implied she had never bothered to 
know—nor could she ask now. But in- 
stead she stated that she would have 
none of this eternal running in and out 
of her house; and no quarrel followed, 
Karl's friends just stopped making their 
appearance thereafter, and instead Karl 
went over to see them night after night. 

So she sat alone. Alone, aimless, 
silent. 

She seethed burned and 
seethed with anxiety and fear, bitter- 


within; 


ness, and gradually more and more bit- 
terness. And one day when she had been 
invited to one of her nearest neighbor’s 
to coffee and they sat there together, it 
seemed as though something burst within 
her, she could not contain herself any 
longer; it was impossible, and she told 
the truth, that her husband was the son 
of the notorious thief Johansson-Anders- 
son-Nimble—although, of course, it must 
not be repeated, she added immediately. 

The women gaped at her. 

“And still, Mrs. Johansson, you dared 
te marry him?” 

“I didn’t find out till we had been 
married two months,” replied Elna. 

And she could see that the others 
thought that was the worst part of it all. 


VII 


But that very moment she saw clearly 
what she had done. 

Now that old dizziness in her head 
‘ame upon her again. She rose from her 
chair and the floor rocked, and she could 
not draw in any air when she breathed. 
She wanted to press out a cry, but it was 
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absolutely impossible. The ache in her 
body, the burning feeling in the pit of 
her stomach, where anxiety always had 
had its abode, all came over her with 
overwhelming power. Now there was no- 
thing left for her to do, but run off, out, 
away, for Karl she would never dare to 
lay eyes on again. But her legs did not 
carry her, and she sani to the floor. 

The others carried her in to bed, and 
she lay as in a trance. Karl came home 
and she saw him move about the room; 
he was there, but still far, far away. 
He tended her, as kind as ever, but then 
there came a strange gentleman, a doc- 
tor, and the next day she was in the 
hospital. 

She asked if she would die, and the 
answer was that she was simply not to 
think of that. But thought nobody can 
hinder, and the hospital hours were long. 
She did not trouble herself about the 
other patients, she scarcely saw them, 
the thoughts within her kept grinding 
round and round, memories loomed up, 
they were as distinct as pictures. 

There was first the dance platform in 
the summer night and the shock she had 
felt when she first beheld the buttons of 
Karl’s uniform gleaming against the blue 
broadcloth. But in the next picture it 
was the Turkish ring that gleamed, and 
she had not been able to let it alone, she 
had taken it, it was as if the blue guards- 
man himself had been there when she 
caught sight of it. She had paid no at- 
tention to anything else, neither to the 
chatter of her mistress nor to that of 
the visiting lady, she had just stood her 
“Look 


drawers, please do’— 


ground: through my bureau 

Nothing else in her whole life stood so 
clearly before her memory. And she had 
never again been so in love with Karl 
as that first night at the dance platform. 
She felt a pain right over her very heart 
at the mere thought of it. 

He did not come often to the hospital. 


He always asked kindly if there was any- 
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thing she wanted, and after that he 
usually sat in silence. Strange that he 
was the same person as the guardsman 
that summer night! Elna lay still and 
silent too, and just looked at him; but 
when he had gone, she missed him. 

On the occasion of one of his visits he 
told her that he intended to move; he 
had found a new cottage in another part 
of the city. 

“I suppose that is because now 
everyone knows whose son he is,’”’ thought 
Elna. “And he knows that it was me 
who told about it!’ ... That evening 
was a restless one, that night a sleepless 
night. The next day she had to ask for 
a message to her husband, to tell him to 
come again very soon. 

“For now I shall die,” she said. 

To which the nurse made no reply, and 
Elna faced the thought that she really 
would die. But it was not dreadful, not 
nearly so dreadful as life had been at 
times, so incomprehensible and so joy- 
less. She merely longed to have Karl 
come soon, manage to come there just 
once more. Now there was a straining 
and aching within her: there was some- 
thing that wanted to work its way out, 
there was something she wanted to say 
to him. And it seemed so strangely 
If he had asked her that first 
evening at the dance platform, she would 
not have lied to him; it was as if that 
hour were the only one in her life that 
she had really lived. 

When he finally was there, Elna could 
tell that he too understood that she must 
die. He sat holding her feeble hand and 
leaned forward and asked even more 


urgent. 
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kindly than usual if there was anything 
she wished. 

“Karl,” said she in a weak voice, “that 
ring, you know, I swore falsely about 
x 

She did not dare look at him, and he 
did not answer. But he must have heard. 

“T had taken it. It lay on a table.” 
Still he did not answer. 

“T couldn’t help it. I don’t know...” 

She felt how the perspiration came to 
her forehead, over her whole face. She 
would have liked to explain the whole 
thing to Karl, but she could not. “I 
don’t know, I don’t know,” she mumbled 
again. 

She wished that she might have felt 
for one more moment that she was alive: 
then all would have been different again, 
and she a different person. She strug- 
gled, but she could not come out with it. 

At last the husband asked in a dull 
voice: 

“Was it at the consul’s?” 

He was probably thinking how he 
could return the ring. 

“No, at a director's,’ answered Elna. 

“What was his name?” 

And that she had forgotten. 

Karl rose, said goodbye to her as 
usual, just as kindly. 

“Karl, Karl,” she mumbled, “help 
me.” 

“You have found help now,” said he. 
“Since you have spoken.” 

And next morning when her husband 
called to ask about her, he learned that 
she had died during the night. 

“Rather peacefully,” said the nurse. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN THE 
NATION AL, MUSEUM AT 
STOCKHOLM 


V. Notes by SixteN StrROMBoM 
The Convalescent, by Fagerlin 


Ferdinand Fagerlin, the Swedish painter, was born in Stock- 
holm in 1825, and died at Diisseldorf in 1907. He began with a 
military career, at that time a not unusual beginning for an 
artist. In 1853 he came to Diisseldorf, and while there became 
a typical representative of its school of painting. He was 
especially influenced by the Canadian, Henry Ritter, who had 
developed a peculiar type of genre painting with Dutch motifs. 
After having spent his summers in Holland, he later became an 
instructer in Couture’s atelier in Paris, where he further devel- 
oped and matured his methods. 

“The Convalescent” is one of Fagerlin’s most important works. 
It shows the interior of a Dutch fisher’s cottage. The sick elderly 
woman listens attentively while her daughter reads. The picture 
is an excellent example of his fine use of colors, as well as his 
knowledge of Dutch peasant life. 
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By Karu Larsen 


Translated from the Danish by Lipa S1Bon1 Hanson 


begun to train war dogs. After the 

fall maneuvers four wolf-dogs had 
been purchased which received their pre- 
paratory training during the first winter 
months. The men could hear the lieuten- 
ant command them in the old gymnasium, 
and sometimes they would see him trot 
off with the dogs early in the morning and 
come back many hours later. The four- 
legged recruits were allowed to live with 
the men and won many friends. 

There was especially a large gray dog 
with whom all wanted to be on good terms, 
but Grizzly favored a young peasant, No. 
48, whom he would nearly throw to the 
ground in sheer affection. 

43 was one of the soldiers who move 
around quietly without being noticed. He 
took no special interest in any part of the 
service, but never thought of criticizing 
the orders. He did his duty, as did most 
of the men, and generally was neither 
praised nor scolded. He had no money 
besides his pay, and rarely went out dur- 
ing leave, but hung around in the bar- 
tacks, His comrades found him rather dull 
and saw no fun in teasing him, since as a 
tule he did not even seem to understand 
their jokes. He took them as something 
one had to put up with, until the men 
tired of it and let him alone. 

Grizzly’s decided partiality for him was 
his first triumph during his military life. 

“I suppose he is one of your childhood 
friends,” said the butcher, and the others 
grinned. Yet they all thought it strange 
that the finest of the dogs evidently pre- 
ferred 43, in spite of all their coaxing and 
wheedling. 

43 kept thinking to himself that dogs 
were always that way to him; say what 
you liked, they were fond of him. As a 
farm boy he had got many a thrashing 
from the farmer because the large new 
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dog insisted on running out into the stub- 
ble-field with him. He had been on speak- 
ing terms with all the other dogs in the 
parish and had taken many a run with 
them. The thought that dogs could be 
used in war was the first thing that had 
ever interested him in the service, and he 
pondered over what they might have to 
do. The men had various opinions on this, 
but they were all more or less hazy. The 
butcher, who claimed to be a connoisseur 
of dogs, had answered 43’s guarded ques- 
tion with the information that they were 
to uncork Sergeant Major Knudsen’s beer 
bottles with their teeth, so it didn’t seem 
worth while to make further inquiries. 
But at least, thought 43, they couldn’t be 
whipped much, since they were running 
around so merrily. They were probably 
treated much better here than in the cir- 
cuses, where they led a miserable life, ac- 
cording to what people in the country said. 

One morning at the roll call the ser- 
geant major picked out a dozen men, 
among them 43, who was standing in the 
first line. 

“You are to report to the lieutenant, he 
wants you to help drill the dogs.” 

43 could not have been happier if they 
had excused him from guard duty for all 
the rest of his military time. 

The lieutenant gave them a short talk 
which 43, in his excitement, could not 
quite follow. It was something about dogs 
and their intelligence and the necessity of 
teaching them to distinguish friends from 
enemies, in case of war. “So you will be 
given some foreign uniforms, Prussian and 
Austrian, and whenever you are wearing 
them, you will tease the dogs, snatch their 
food away from them, scare them, kick 
them when you see your chance; of course, 
without hurting them seriously. And I am 
going to teach you some words of abuse in 
the foreign languages, which you will use 
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to them. What are you moping for, 43? 
Don’t you understand what I say?” 

“Yes, Lieutenant,’ answered 43. His 
head was whirling. 

The other men had great sport acting 
their parts in the foreign uniforms, shout- 
ing, chasing the dogs, and making them 
ill-tempered. The butcher, as an Austrian 
in a long gray cloak, displayed great in- 
genuity in coming upon the animals unex- 
pectedly. Then he would chase all four of 
them way over to the other end of the yard 
with a stream of savage-sounding German 
abuse which made his comrades nearly 
die of laughter. 

In his sorrow and despair, 43 did not 
know what to do. The very first day when 
he was wearing his Prussian uniform, 
Grizzly came running up to him as usual; 
without thinking, he smiled and stretched 
cut his hand. But just then he caught a 
glance from the lieutenant and had to 
give the dog a kick. Grizzly stopped short 
and for a moment, believed that it was all 
play. He jumped and snatched at 43’s 
hand. 43 had to kick him again, harder 
this time. Grizzly whined, stuck his tail 
between his legs, and crept away crouch- 
ing, until at a distance he stood still and 
looked at the man. 

“You ought to have yelled at him, too, 
43,” said the lieutenant, verfluchter Ko- 
ter! Bestie!” 

But 43 had made up his mind. Of 
course, he would have to kick and beat the 
dogs. But not the captain himself should 
make him yell at Grizzly. For the first 
time he was going to shirk a command. 
As to the other dogs, he would have to do 
as best he could. 

About that time a man in one of the 
other companies hanged himself. The poor 
fellow had been complaining, ever since 
the drawing of lots by which he had been 
kept for the winter service. One Sunday 
morning he told a comrade that he had 
had enough of this slavery, and in the eve- 
ning the police brought his dead body to 
the barracks. 
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This made a deep impression on 43, 
When alone, he would sometimes ponder 
over things. He would generally choose 
his subject at random, as it happened to 
occur to him. But now he was struggling 
with the definite problem of whether any- 
body really had the right to command him 
to harm an innocent dog. He knew, of 
course, that in war one had to do things 
to one’s enemies. They had to be shot 
down like deer in a wheat-field. But a dog 
one was fond of, and a Danish dog at 
that! The lieutenant said that it was be- 
cause the dogs must learn to be useful in 
war. But there might not be a war for a 
long time, and why should just he be 
picked to torment the dogs, when he was 
so frightfully fond of them, and they 
were the only beings who had ever really 
loved him! 

The worry made him quite sick, and 
made him hate officers, comrades, bar- 
racks, everything about the service. At 
the prescribed times he crept into his 
black and red Prussian coat, as if about 
to commit a crime, and at last he felt 
quite beside himself in a reckless desire 
to do something really wicked. He would 
sometimes fly into a rage at the sight of 
the dogs, and fling stones at them, al- 
though this was forbidden. Later he 
would collapse in despair over his wick- 
edness. It was unbearable. 


Christmas was approaching, and the 
men were talking of release and furlough. 
Many of those who were not on the black 
list for transgressions, were going home 
to the country to celebrate. 43 let all this 
talk pass in one ear and out the other. He 
had no money to go home for and m0- 
body to go to. Besides, he didn’t care for 
much of anything. Only teasing angered 
him, and he thought the men had begun 
to tease him rather much these last few 
weeks. 

But the talk about furlough kept bust 
ing in his ears, and when two days be- 
fore the holidays those who wished to §° 
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home for Christmas were told to step for- 
ward, he started visibly. 

“If you want furlough, step forward.” 

But 43 remained in line. 

After the drill he sauntered around in 
the yard. Some of his comrades passed 
and tried to joke with him, but he did 
not answer. Suddenly he went and 
knocked at the captain’s door. 

“Well, 43, now there is no more fur- 
lough to be had!” 

“Why, no, Captain, but—it was not 
about furlough—’’ 

Surprised, the captain looked at him. 
The tears suddenly rushed from the sol- 
dier’s eyes. 

“What the devil—?” 

“It’s the dogs, Captain!” 

“The dogs?” 

“T just can’t be mean to them.” 

“Well, in God’s name, don’t then.” 

When 43 went down the captain’s 
stairs, he was happy, but also much wor- 
ried. Never had he looked at his blue 
Danish infantry trousers and felt his 
double-breasted coat on his chest with 
such joy. But dogs were so smart and 
knew people by their smell. The Lord 
only knew whether Grizzly ever could 
forgive him what he had done to him as a 
Prussian! 

He did not see the dog until the morning 
of Christmas Eve. Grizzly came run- 
ning towards the Danish uniform, but 
stopped a few feet away with his nose to 
the wind. 43 trembled with excitement. 
He wanted to speak to him, now that he 
did not have to abuse him, but he could 
hardly say a word. At last he stammered, 
“Grizzly! Grizzly !” 

The dog came nearer. 

“Grizzly! Good old Grizzly!” 

He felt in his pocket for a piece of 
bread or sugar, but there was nothing. 
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Suddenly the dog jumped up toward 
him. It had recognized him. 43 stroked 
it again and again, took hold of its head 
with both hands, patted it, and laughed 
and cried at once in his joy. It was the 
happiest moment of his life. 

Some good-natured peasant boys in the 
company came over to him. They had ac- 
cepted an invitation for the evening from 
some religious society, and wanted him to 
go along. 43 refused. 

“You are not going to hang around in 
the canteen on Christmas Eve?” they 
said. 

But 43 knew what he was doing. There 
was a girl who washed dishes in the can- 
teen and whom the butcher called “The 
Peasant Arab” or “Horsy,” because she 
had a long face and came from the coun- 
try. 43 had always found that she was the 
nicest of the girls over there. After some 
sauntering back and forth outside the 
kitchen windows, he got hold of her, and 
they had a short whispered conversation. 
Finally, he took some money from his 
pocket and gave it to her. A good thing 
that the butcher did not happen to pass 
just then! 

A couple of hours later, at a time when 
only one low gas flame was burning in 
the deserted canteen, 43 and Grizzly came 
sneaking. Shortly after, 43 was sitting 
before a Hamburg steak and a bottle of 
beer, and Grizzly was crunching the 
bones in a huge portion of meat. 

“Horsy” stuck her head in from the 
kitchen. 

“Taste good, 43?” 

“I think so,” he said, “he’s eaten most 
all of it.” 

“No, I didn’t mean the dog!” 

“Oh, me? Why to me it sure tastes 
fine—awfully good!” 





Heritage 


By Boreuitp LEE 


EAR of the slow fog rolling 

In from the sea— 
Through my mother and her mother 
It came to me. 


Love of a vessel cleaving 

The restless sea— 

From my father and his father 
It came to me. 


The Midnight Sun 


By CuarLorre LuNpD 


HE sun in all its brilliancy and dominance, 
Kissed the horizon— 
Trembled a moment in the ecstasy of embrace, 
Bade a fond farewell and started on his 
upward flight 
It was day. 


As if to lessen the anguish of farewell, 
The distant hills and fjords 
Reflected in mauve radiance, 

The after glow. 


The moon, emblem of mysterious night, 
Hung aloof—in obscurity— 
For here the Sun God reigns supreme. 





Lovisa 


By Jacos Hivpitrcu 


Translated from the Norwegian by ANvreRsS OrBECK 


HE was known as Lovisa. There 
were other women in the _ parish, 
to be bore the 


name or at least something very much 
like it; but these were called Louise or at 


sure, who same 


most Lovise. Her name was always pro- 
nounced in full. And anything less would 
have been inadequate. 

Perhaps it was that she had come from 
Sweden, from the border village just over 
the line, and that she was big and strong, 
and had huge hands, broad hips, a massive 
neck, alert eyes, and an expansive smile 
that wreathed her rough-hewn features. 

And yet it was intimated at first that she 
was a woman to be pitied. It may have 
been the manner of her arrival. When 
Aslak Isbekpladsen, a small farmer with 
a place of his own, had hurriedly visited 
in Sweden across the border and had been 
solemnly married to her in Skillingmark 
Church in Varmland, it was not only the 
bridal couple, Aslak and Lovisa, that had 
come rumbling up to Isbekpladsen in the 
heavy cart. Besides the chest of drawers, 
the little bright red trunk, the two bags 
of clothes, the two black unsheared sheep, 
there had been in the roomy cart two 
others: two heavily dressed little lads, one 
six and the other about eight years old. 

It was clearly no inconsiderable nup- 
tial party that Aslak had had to cart all 
the long way from Skillingmark in Verm- 
land to Isbekpladsen,—a full fifty-six 
miles according to the old way of reckon- 
ing. But he had had a hardy horse, had 
used two days for the trip, and had come 
through easily. 

The pity of it was that these two 
youngsters were her own, although Lovisa 
had been a maid till just two days ago, 


and had accordingly never before been 
wed by priest in church. 

She had now, however, been wed in 
Skillingmark Church in Virmland. And 
she had worn flowers in her hair, not a 
myrtle wreath, to be sure, but pretty 
greens with twinflowers and such; and 
she had had a white silk with 
fringes over her shoulders and her hymn 
book, given her at confirmation, in a 
white kerchief in her hands. 

And all this finery she had brought 
tucked away in a tiny little blue chest 
held securely in her lap as she rode 


shawl 


alongside her bridegroom the long way 
from Skillingmark in Sweden to Isbek- 
pladsen in darkest Norway. 

The little holding, which to judge 
from its name had originally been a 
crofter’s plot, was gloomily situated. It 
lay facing the north on the south shore 
of Lake Gjél where the river Isbek 
flowed into the lake. And the Isbek’ bore 
its cold name not without reason. It 
first came hurtling down the rocky hill- 
side with many a twist and _ plunge, 
sounding at times in late spring and 
summer like a mighty waterfall, flowed 
then as a wide and placid stream through 
a stretch of moor and low lying fenland, 
then scurried between rock ledges and 
through screes in the thick of the for- 
est, till finally emerging at the edge of 
the woods and cutting a narrow bit of 
rolling meadowland it emptied into the 
lake. 

It was always toward midsummer be- 
fore the first rays of the evening sun 
penetrated to the dark run of the river; 
and right up to that moment the Isbek 


carried ice in its clear waters and held 
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fast broken bits of dirt-flecked flakes 
underneath rocky crags and in dark 
coves. 

It was here that Isbekpladsen’s low 
dark buildings lay, tucked up against the 
forest, just off the highway, near the out- 
let of the river. 

Lovisa did not notice at first that the 
place was dark and clammy and sunless. 
She was giddy with happiness at the 
thought of the honor and the power she 
had attained to. She was a married 
woman with two kine in the barn; and 
there was plenty of room both in the 
house and in the outbuildings. And to 
think that Aslak had been true to her! 
When he had learned that she was with 
child on his account, he had not broken 
his pledge, but had come immediately 
post haste the long way and had ar- 
ranged for the banns and the wedding 
and everything. 

While the other, the first fellow, had 
put her off with promises the first time 
—and the second time had made off to 
America. 

Still the good Lord had been inscrut- 
ably kind to her in the end—as a reward 
for her great trust, first in him who de- 
serted her, and since then in Aslak. 

She did not notice directly that the 
place was dark and cold and sunless. 
But she was forever recalling how much 
brighter and cosier her father’s home in 
Varmland had been and how the sun- 
shine there had often played on the 
green stretches between the birch groves. 
And she set about in an energetic fashion 
to make Isbekpladsen as comfortable as 
humanly possible. Aslak himself was in 
reality somewhat feeble in health; the 
people of Isbekpladsen had always been 
frail for that matter. Aslak, indeed, was 
the only one left of five brothers and 
sisters. The rest had been ailing as 
children and had completely broken 
down as one by one they grew up; and 
they had all died quite young. Even his 
sister Randi, who they said had been 


rosy and white and fair as a rose right 
down to her early twenties, even she had 
withered away and gone to everlasting 
peace in the very heyday of joyous 
youth. , 

And Aslak was left with the farm all 
alone. 

But Lovisa had come from Varmland 
in Sweden. And she was big and strong; 
and her bright powerful face beamed 
with sunshine. She went about singing 
and humming from the very earliest 
morning till late at night; and she had 
vowed to herself and to Aslak as well 
that slowly but surely Isbekpladsen 
would be made both bright and cozy. 

And so she set to work! She was a 
regular demon to build fences; she 
fenced off for both sheep and pigs. She 
induced Aslak to cut into the forest both 
towards the south and the west that the 
house and farmyard might catch the sun 
a little earlier and might keep it with- 
out interruption during the summer till 
it sank beneath the forest line far to the 
northwest. 

“That was a great improvement,” said 
Aslak; and he began to wonder that 
neither he nor any of his people before 
him had ever hit upon the idea. 

But during winter it continued to get 
dark as before immediately after dinner; 
while a ruddy golden glow still played 
over the windows on the farmsteads on 
the other side of the lake. 

And Aslak inquired casually of Lovisa 
whether possibly something could be 
done in this matter too in the general in- 
terest of cheerfulness at Isbekpladsen. 

Early in the spring the child was born. 
It was a little boy too. 

“Boys seem to be your specialty,” said 
Aslak, beaming with happiness, al- 
though in the quiet of his mind he had 
half hoped it might be a little girl this 
time, inasmuch as Lovisa had two boys 
already. 

“You don’t know how good and kind 
you are, Aslak,” Lovisa answered from 
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her bed, where she lay with the new- 
horn child in her arm, without fear and 
misgivings as formerly. And warm tears 
fowed down both her cheeks. While 
Aslak sat at her bedside and stroked her 
hand and could not possibly understand 
what she saw of kindness in him—par- 
ticularly in this matter. 

Scarcely eight days later Lovisa was 
again on her feet and in full swing with 
all her work. 

“You're a specialist, Lovisa, no doubt 
about it!” said Aslak, beaming with ad- 
miration, as he watched her, big and 
strong and cheerful, take hold of every- 
thing, inside and out. “A regular speci- 
alist!” 

That was at once the most extrava- 
gant and the most flattering thing he 
could say. And he said it in the warmest 
admiration, as he was permitted for a 
moment to cradle his firstborn in his 
arm, while Lovisa flew around to tend 
the kitchen, the barn, the chickens, the 
pigs, the sheep, and the two other boys— 
she had been away so long. 

And the spring sailed in upon Isbek- 
pladsen in all its glory, brilliantly alive 
as never before. Such a spring Aslak 
felt he had never witnessed before. The 
days had seemed to brighten and grow 
bluer towards the end of April. The 
forest having been moved back a bit, 
there was more sun about the farmyard 
and the buildings. And the song thrush 
had come in closer and warbled and sang 
in the spruces round about them at night- 
fall and in the early: morning. 

And of all things starling had come 
to the farm! Lovisa had lain abed and 
had pleaded for starling houses; and 
Aslak had had to make some according 
to her prescription. Every now and 
again he would rush in to let her see, 
and then hurry out to make some little 
change; for they had to be exactly like 
those her father had on his farmstead 
in Virmland. At length he had three such 
teady exactly as she wanted them. And 
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they had to be placed with great care 
too, so as to get plenty of sun, and as 
early as possible, facing east or south, 
preferably southeast—if Aslak were 
sure of his directions. 

And, sure enough, within eight days 
starling had come and actually taken 
possession! Only in two of the houses, 
to be sure, but the third, Lovisa insisted, 
would have tenants before the month was 
up too, for it was exactly like those at 
home, and it was properly placed. 

And they were real starling, no doubt 
of that, with yellow beaks and brilliant 
blue breasts; and when they sat and 
squawked and sang it was a veritable 
entertainment. 

But Aslak went about a little uneasy, 
fearful lest these starling really be- 
longed to the parsonage or to Storvold 
and had in this way been decoyed or 
lured away to Isbekpladsen, for he did 
not know of other starling in the parish; 
and if such were the case it was in real- 
ity a kind of unlawful acquisition which 
might possibly make trouble for them. 

Before the month was up starling had 
also taken up in the third house; and 
there was a calling and a chattering and 
a prattling from morning till night all 
around the place. Could all this be as it 
should be? 

One day Aslak went down to the vil- 
large store near the dairy in the heart of 
the parish; and he purposely came home 
by way of the parsonage and Storvold 
to see whether these people still had their 
starling. And, sure enough, there they 
were! Yellow beaks, blue breasts, chat- 
ter, and prattle at both places. 

Then first did Aslak feel completely 
happy, conscious of his right to all the 
good fortune that had come to him. And 
he redoubled his strides homeward the 
sooner to tell Lovisa that everything was 
all right. 

When April came to an end Lovisa 
was again merry and strong as never be- 
fore. They set Pentecost for the chris- 
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tening. She had held christenings before, 
twice before, in private amidst shame 
But now! Ah, 
what a celebration there would be for 
little Aslak Adolf,—as he was to be 
father 


and tears and anguish. 


christened after his and his 
mother’s father! 

May was a busy month. First the 
kitchen was given an inexpensive coat 
of whitewash. She had Aslak help her, 
and between them they managed it in 


And 


few crowns. 


one afternoon and long evening. 
happily it came to only a 
All that night she hungered for the kitch- 
en in its white new dress. How it shone 
in the early morning sun! She set her- 
self to polishing. Whatever pieces she 
had of brass, copper, and tin, even to 
platters and bowls, she polished till they 
sparkled, and hung them up on the walls. 
She even brought forth old tin cans, left 
by leggers and transients, boiled them 
in soda, and scoured them shiny. These 
too were mounted in state on shelves and 
over the fireplace. To Aslak it all seemed 
marvelous to behold; the place sparkled 
and shone in affluence as the grandest 
manor kitchens. And from then on, even 
if it were only to step in from the pent- 
house, he doffed his cap when he entered. 

And in all the windows appeared the 
incredible flowers,—in 


most pots, in 


cracked jars, in polished tins. There 
were unassuming green myrtles, there 
were Job's tears and bleeding hearts blue 
as well as red, there were plants of all 
sorts with the most singular names, such 
as geraniums, garden balsam, lilies, and 
many others that Aslak had never heard 
It was unbelievable. 

But about a fortnight be‘ore Pente- 
cost the greatest surprise of all came. 
revealed to that she had 
ready money; she had put aside some- 
thing for eggs and wool and a litter of 


before. 


Lovisa him 


pigs. And off she went in the old cart 
to the village store and brought home 
two large tins of oil and several bags of 
paint pigment. 
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It was in these days that the buildings 
at Isbekpladsen painted white. 
Ladders had to be made, and the walls 


were 


had to be scraped. The two boys had to 
lend a hand, and Aslak had never a mo- 
ment’s let up. Lovisa had her baby in 
the cradle stationed in the yard outside. 
where she could keep an eye on him, 
while she rushed around with brush and 
bucket, Aslak up the ladder, she below 
him painting away as far as she could 
reach with the aid of chairs and boxes, 


The house and the scullery emerged a 


glittering white with light green trin- 
mings around the doors and windows; 
the barn and the stables a flaming red 
with white trimmings round the doors 
and at the corners. 

The evening they put the finishing 
touches on they went off fishing on the 
lake. They rowed clear over to the other 
side and then turned straight back to- 
ward Isbekpladsen. Halfway home they 
paused; Lovisa wanted to see how it 
would look in the golden glow as the 
evening sun sank to rest. 

She sat quite still 


folded, as the sun in flaming red sank 


with her hands 
behind the wooded ridges in the west far 
behind them, while straight ahead, be- 
the and_ the 


green fields, lay Isbekpladsen, a shining 


yond rush-grown shore 
red and white, the windows all a-gilt, a 
soft glow playing over the white. How 
grand and wonderful it shone! 

She could not help it. She wrung her 
hands, while down her cheeks silent 
tears ran. 

“To think that I should be so blessed 
in this life,’ she whispered towards him 
as he sat resting on his oars. 

And Aslak pulled in his oars, took a 
step astern, and sat down beside her. 

“It is I have been blessed,” he said, 
and laid his hand on hers. 

“How good you are, Aslak!” : 

“It is you have been a blessing to me, 
he remarked once more. He felt instine- 


tively that this was the proper thing to 
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sav; but whence the words came he did 
not know. 

They both sat down on the thwart, 
took each an oar, and backwatered lei- 
surely on, their home still a-glitter be- 
fore them. Long silent strokes through 
the glassy surface aglow with the even- 
ing sun. 

From the reedy cove, where they made 
fast the boat, they went up hand in hand 
to the farmstead, and found the two 
boys playing in the yard. Childish prat- 
tle met them through the open door, and 
the song thrush and starling still sang 
towards the setting sun. 

Lovisa from Varmland! “A woman to 
be pitied!” rumor had whispered when 
as a bride she had come to her new home 
in Norway with her meager outfit and 
two strapping youngsters. 

“Mighty Lovisa” they call her today. 
Her home, Isbekpladsen, where every- 
thing before she came had withered and 
decayed, is now a bright warm sunny 
spot at the edge of the forest blessed 
with perpetual chatter and song and 
exuberant spirit. 

The place therefore is much sought by 
all who can manage to get to it. Pedes- 
trians, fishermen,—all insist on dropping 
in. And the loggers in winter now use 
a new road skirting Isbekpladsen and 
unload their timber in Sivgards Cove di- 
rectly beneath. For it is refreshing to 
drop in and visit with Aslak and Lovisa. 
If only everybody were as fortunate as 
these two at the edge of the dark forest! 

But there are many who say that the 
inarticulate Aslak is the wiser. He it was 
who found her, saw her, brought out 
and took possession of that marvelous 
richness that lay hidden in the mighty 
Lovisa—who had seemed so frail when 
she first came. 

* *& & 
How fast life rolls on! To Lovisa 


I 


sbekpladsen it seemed not so many years 
ago, only a very short time in fact, since 
that summer day when she came rumb- 


ling up to Isbekpladsen with Aslak and 
her two youngsters, newly-wed, only two 
days before married in church in her 
native village in Varmland. 

Yet how unbelievably much had hap- 
pened since, if she only stopped to think 
about it. How bewilderingly fast it all 
had gone! When she sat down for a 
moment on the doorstep or on a rock in 
the sun and closed her eyes, how fast 
things whirled by her! Farthest back of 
all in point of time, as if at the center 
of everything, lay her own little home 
in Varmland. So much red,—walls and 
the like,—so much white,—white window 
trimmings, white weathercocks on the 
roofs, white chimneys, birch trunks,—so 
much green and light green,—light 
green lawns, light birch foliage. Spring! 
Spring that so mysteriously’ mellowed 
and warmed the heart within! 

But all that was long ago. It seemed 
as if everything that had happened here 
and that was a part of Isbekpladsen was 
a thousand times nearer. 

How well she remembered how they 
had rocked and swayed something fright- 
fully as they drove into Isbekpladsen, al- 
though they proceeded carefully, for the 
road was in bad shape.- And the first 
thing she had noticed was that there 
was no roof over the doorway and that 
the doorstep was a half millstone with a 
hole part way through and circular 
grooves in it. And the thought had come 
to her at once that perhaps there was a 
mill right near by and they would not 
have to travel miles to have their grain 
ground. 

Thus prosaically had she speculated, 
—she who up to that very moment had 
praised God that He had rehabilitated 
her and given her a home of her own. 
Nevertheless— 

Was it the summer before last? Was 
it a fortnight ago? Was it yesterday in 
the afternoon the clock a little past four? 
Good heavens! how life rolls on! Like a 
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rushing river hurrying away to be lost 
in the sea! 

She was aware that she sat down more 
frequently of late, indeed, every now 
and then, sat down in the sun and closed 
her eyes and let all the bright and won- 
derful experiences she had had pass by 
in review. 

She considered with herself whether 
it was actually so that she felt tired 
frequently of late, that her feet were 
weary, that the hill up from the lake was 
tiring, that her breathing seemed to come 
hard, especially in the house, and more 
especially towards evening. 

But, no, she wasn’t old really, not so 
very old at any rate, forty-seven only, 
or something like that. It was the twen- 
ty-first of June at any rate, a few days 
before midsummer; and last time it fell 
on a Sunday. 

* * * 

She sat on a rock in the sun, her eyes 
closed, smiling in the face of the mellow 
sunlight that streamed over her. She sat 
with her hands in her lap and swayed 
her head gently to and fro. Yes, quite 
so, it fell on a Sunday last time. And 
boats came rowing over the lake and 
pulled up inside the rushes below. Men 
in white shirt sleeves, their coats over 
their arms, strolled up to the house; 
women in their Sunday best followed 
them. Traps came rolling through the 
woods and rattled into the farmyard. 
The horses had birch leaves on their 
hoofs and in their manes; men and wom- 
en in their Sunday dress, with birch 
leaves and pussy willows in their hats 
and coats, stepped out; children were 
handed down from high seats and scam- 
pered over the yard and round the build- 
ings. And all in her honor! Ah, how 
grand and beautiful! If only I had de- 
served it... . 

She remembered how strangely un- 
easy she had felt that day fifteen years 
ago when she suddenly realized she was 
nearing the place that was to be hers 
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for the rest of her life and that king 
Aslak had said lay waiting for her—fo 
her and her two little boys. Blessed 
Aslak! 

She had had a vague fear that she 
would not be equal to what lay befor 
her. She had really never dreamed that 
she might some day be mistress jn he 
own right on such a freehold as this, a 
wanton such as she was with two child- 
ren. It was not the will that was lack- 
ing. Ah, what a will! How she had 
longed to reach Isbekpladsen and set to 
work. How strong she had felt herself, 
Full of vigor and determination she had 
been; yet at the same time she had been 
close to tears, for she had felt an inner 
urge to be kind and considerate, ever- 
lastingly kind to everybody and every- 
thing! She had so much to be thankful 
for! 

It was just there between the two 
gateposts that the cart had squeezed 
through that time. The posts were then 
new for the occasion. New and shining 
in their oily coating. Later, to be sure, 
she had them painted white. Before she 
came to Isbekpladsen neither buildings 
nor fences had ever had a drop of paint, 
‘but little by little she had got everything 
shined up red and white,—so much s0 
perhaps that some might possibly think 
it a little foolish. 

Fifteen years! To think that fifteen 
years could so slip away through ones 
fingers! Was life in such a hurry as all 
that? 

She remembered how occasionally on 
particularly happy days she had paused 
in the doorway or up on the hill, for m 
other reason except to stand there and 
look quietly about her, and see how 
everything grew and prospered on every 
side, and how cheerful and cozy it all 
was. And she had been able to say © 
herself that she had as yet hardly jour 
neyed more than half way. Heaven be 
praised! She was at her peak and there 
was so much yet in store for her. Ab,! 
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one could only seize time and hold it 
fast! Ah, Lord God, you understand 
right well that one can feel happy and 
feel grateful to you, grateful for the 
days, for the hours, for all that one is 
permitted to have! 

And thus a whole fifteen years had 
trickled away. And various and sundry 
had happened, and one thing after an- 
other had changed. The two youngsters 
she had brought with her were long since 
grown up and gone from home. Gustav, 
the elder had made his way over to his 
uncle, her own brother, a farmer far in- 
land in America; and Jens Johan had 
studied electricity in Christiania, and 
now held a good post in the far west of 
Norway and earned big money. 

But both of them wrote to her fre- 
quently and regularly, grateful to her 
for everything she had done for them 
and for everything that harked back to 
their days of childhood, and they sent 
expensive gifts both to her and to Aslak. 
Yet, dear to her as these letters were, 
they made her at the same time feel 
strangely sad. Often she wept as she sat 
by herself reading them. They were 
grateful for their childhood days. For 
everything? Nonsense! Was it to be ex- 
pected that two such boys, who had 
never known their father and therefore 
had heard a lot of slander about him 
while they were little,—that two such 
lads should be grateful to their frail 
mother for their being and their child- 
hood days! Why were they—all of them 
—so kind to her? It was that which so 
often made her cry. 

And she often said to herself that she 
Was growing weak, 

But she had seen the earth blossom 
tound her, there had been a lot of sun- 
shine, and the world, this home of hers, 
had been marvelous one day after an- 
other,—in fact, all of fifteen years! 

Little Aslak Adolf had grown big and 
strong; this coming fall he was to begin 
Preparation for confirmation and would 


be a full-grown man by spring. Then 
there was Randi, now full thirteen, a 
tremendous energy, who lent a hand in 
the kitchen and the barn and every- 
where; and Birger, the pet, now in his 
tenth year, a source both of amusement 
and help; and finally little Lovisa, not 
yet six, light-haired, blue-eyed, with full 
red cheeks, who scampered about every- 
where in irrepressible merriment. 

And when spring came, the song 
thrush sang and warbled away in the 
sun-gilt spruces, and the starling chat- 
ted and crackled on the roofs and in the 
trees, round the buildings and in the gar- 
den, and gathered food in the green 
fields about. 

And there was in high heaven a Being 
unbelievably kind—also toward him who 
is unworthy. 

* * * 

But this fall early, while the harvest 
was still on, Lovisa had felt so poorly 
that she had had to take to her bed. As 
she lay all day quietly wondering she 
realized for the first time how weak she 
had been this whole past summer, in- 
deed, from the very first days of winter 
when she had begun to cough and had 
come to sense that empty feeling about 
her chest. She had taken to her bed a 
day now and then, occasionally two, even 
three, days; now it amazed her that she 
could lie so quiet and inactive and feel 
no particular urge to get up and take a 
hand in the many tasks that were await- 
ing her. She was really very comfort- 
able as she was, although it was hardly 
fitting and proper for one such as she 
to lie abed and doze away, even though 
she were a bit low. 

The fourth day the doctor came. Aslak 
said he had kept an eye out for him, 
since he knew he was coming this way 
anyway. 

The doctor was very stern. He did'nt 
ask so many questions, but he examined 
her instead and listened and took her 
pulse and her temperature under the 
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arms. He was a sober person, although 
gentle with his hands, his eyes all kind- 
ness, as he wiped the perspiration from 
her forehead time and time again, the 
while she lay smiling to herself. 

Aslak sat on a chair by the stove, as 
was his custom, although it was Septem- 
ber, and there was no fire in the stove. 

“IT must have a little talk with you, 
Isbek, before I leave,” said the doctor. 

And Aslak bent his head down over 
his chest. 

“If it’s about me and what ails me, 
you had better talk right out, so that | 
can hear too,’ said Lovisa, as she fixed 
her eyes on Aslak. 

“It’s for you to decide, Lovisa,”’ Aslak 
answered, and folded his hands as in 
prayer. 

Well—in that case—he had nothing 
to report except that Lovisa was ap- 
parently also suffering from the disease 
which had from time immemorial seemed 
to belong to this place. vase it 


had 


In her 
had not developed gradually: it 
come suddenly, and it was severe. 

Aslak buried his his hands, 
but remained seated by the stove, bent 
over, swaying back and forth without 
saying a word. 


face in 


The doctor sat down on the chair be- 
side the bed, wiped her forehead once 
more, and took her hand in his. 

“We shall have to be very, very care- 
ful,” he said, “and we must do every- 
thing that can be done.” 

The doctor had left, and Aslak sat on 
the chair beside Lovisa. He was one of 
those poor souls who are speechless in 
moments of great sorrow. He merely sat 
sighing heavily and stroking her hand. 

Lovisa lay quiet, her still eyes resting 
on Aslak. He had grown thin during 
these years, she thought, thin and dark 
of skin. That had not been the case with 
the Isbek people in former years, she 
had heard; they had all been light 
skinned and inclined to be fat, but always 
weak. Aslak was stronger now than he 
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had ever been, strong and wiry, capable 


of considerable endurance for all }j 
fifty-five years. 

She fell to thinking a great deal, anj 
‘ame to her. Aslak was 
like a tree that had stood in the dark cut 
off from the sun and had _ perhaps been 
about to wither away. 


strange ideas 


Some one had 
come and cleared away around it, had 
let in the summer and sunshine, and had 
allowed the wind to sough through its 
branches. And the tree had straightened 
up again, and its powers had unfolded 
in the course of time. 

And she? Was it perhaps that because 
she had come from a brighter and mor 
cheerful region, where she was born and 
had spent her childhood, as her mother 
and father before her and all her family 
for many years back,—was it perhaps 
for that that this disease 
had stricken her low here at length at 
the edge of the forest and the lake? 
Strange thoughts these that came to her. 
That night Aslak wept for the first time, 
—at least so far as she knew. But she 
smiled at him and drew him close to her. 

“You musn’t weep, Aslak,” she said, 
“strong as I am, you'll see, I'll be all 


very reason 


right again. We really haven't known 
what illness was on the farm here all 
these blessed fifteen years.” 

In the course of the fall she tried to 
venture up a bit now and then, at first 
only a few hours, later nearly a whole 
day, or at least until the sun went down. 
But had any 
strength. If it had only been spring! 

And the first 
strangely quiet. 

“We must be patient, Aslak, and try 


to get through the dark winter, shi 


she felt she no longer 


with snow she grew 


said, “and we'll put our hope in spring, 
if so it be destined.” 

But as the winter lengthened into De- 
cember, it grew to be known throughout 
the whole village that Lovisa Isbekplad: 
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sen lay stricken, and might breathe her 
last any moment. 

Once or twice she had halfway hinted 
that perhaps the minister might be good 
enough to drop in and sit with her a 
wee bit. But it would have to be the 
young priest; it would be too presumptu- 
ous to ask the parson himself. And he 
who is young is never severe. 

* * * 

It was nevertheless the venerable old 
parson himself who came to Lovisa in 
her last hour. She was completely ex- 
hausted when he came and lay dozing. 
But when she sensed the visitor in the 
room, she came to and stared in great 
amazement at the old venerable man, tall 
and friendly, standing beside her bed. 

“I’m sorry, Parson, to trouble vou,” 
she stammered. The minister stroked her 
forehead and took hold of her hand. 

“Ah, what an honor! But the Parson 
understands I am a miserable woman.” 

“You have lived a noble and beautiful 
life, Lovisa, and when the Lord calls 
you now it is to exalt you,” he said kindly 
and fervently. 

“T am really ashamed, Parson!” 

“You have been a staunch and bright 
and beautiful example, Lovisa, for this 
whole parish and far beyond.” 

She had never heard anything so 
strange before. Her mind cleared com- 
pletely. But surely he couldn’t mean all 
that seriously, could he? 

“You are pleased to jest? she ven- 
tured a little questioningly. 

“What I have just said—better per- 
haps than I have said it—you deserve to 
hear over and over again. It is not my 
opinion only, Lovisa, it is what all 
people think, And by rights you should 
have heard it while you were still in full 
vigor. This I sat pondering as I rode 
hither over the ice. Anyone who has de- 
served it so roundly as you have should 
have heard it also in the full days of 
life and not merely in the last hour.” 


Aslak broke into a sobbing on_ his 


chair by the stove. She tried to turn over 
on her side to look at him. 

“Aslak! It was you who raised me up. 
Miserable woman that I was, I was given 
so unbelievably much.” 

“You have assuredly given ever so 
much more in return, Lovisa,’ the min- 
ister nodded to her. 

And Aslak sobbed as he sat nodding 
and swaying his head up and down in 
his hands. Lovisa sank back upon her 
pillows and closed her eyes; her strength 
was gone again. 

“T’ve never heard anything crazy be- 
fore,” she mumbled. 

But the minister bent over her and 
told her of the beautiful land on the 
other side, where she will be exalted 
among the most high, because she abased 
herself here, and be led to a seat at the 
foot of the throne. 

That seemed more than she could un- 
derstand. She lay with her eyes closed 
and wiped the perspiration from her 
forehead with a corner of the sheet. 

“But Parson! can’t you see, it isn’t 
for me to sit down! How ashamed I am!” 

* * * 

The venerable old parson staid the 
whole night at Isbekpladsen, and _ to- 
wards morning he closed Lovisa’s eyes 
and placed a hymn book in her hands, 
while Aslak read his prayers over and 
over again on his knees at her side, and 
the children lay huddled together on the 
other side. 

“Already Lovisa is far in the land of 
sunshine on the other side,’ said the 
minister softly as he turned to Aslak. 

“T should gladly have taken her hand 
and gone with her, Parson; there was so 
much I wanted to say to her there too,” 
Aslak stammered between sobs. 

And the venerable minister put his 
arm about him and looked him wonder- 
ingly in the eyes. 

“Ah, how little we really know you!” 
he said quietly and touched his cheek to 
Aslak’s. But what the old parson meant 
Aslak Isbekpladsen never understood. 
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The Dannebrog and the Star Spangled Banner 


Address delivered by Henry Goddard Leach of New York City, 
Editor of the Forum Magazine and President of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, in the Rebild National Park, Denmark, 


July 4, 1930. 


HE Dannebrog and the Star 
"| speed Banner! The flag of one 
of the world’s largest nations is 
unfurled here to-day on the ancient 
heath of Jutland beside the flag of one 
of the world’s smallest nations. What is 
the significance of that relationship in 
terms of cultural values? Partly to 
answer that question 
is the object of my 
presence here  to- 
day. Let us con- 
sider of what value 
to mankind is the 
coming of Dane to 
America or of 
American to Den- 
mark, Have the na- 
tion which worships 
size and over-em- 
phasis and the land 
which loves under- 
statement and little 
things well done, 
something to give 
each other to enrich 
the civilization of 
the small planet on 
which we live? 
Your national 
flag, the Dannebrog, 
springs from the time when military 
patriotism was yielding to Christian 
piety. According to tradition it fluttered 
down from heaven upon your armies en- 
gaged in a war of conquest on the bor- 
ders of Russia. At any rate we know that 
about that time, 1219, your King Valde- 
mar the Victorious, changed his militant 
battle standard of the lions for your 
Christian emblem of a white cross on a 
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red field. The acceptance of the Danne- 
brog symbolized the end of thirteen cen- 
turies of Danish military victory in non- 
Scandinavian lands. I say thirteen cen- 
turies advisedly, for it was a little more 
than a century before Christ that the 
ancestors of those farmers who graze 
their cattle in this very Northern Jutland 
where we celebrate 
to-day—Cimbri and 
Teutones — fought 
their way south 
across Europe to 
the very gates of 
Rome. Centuries 
later you conquered 
England _ three 
times, repopulated 
Northern France, 
and set up your em- 
pire in Sicily in 
the Mediterranean. 
Even after 1219 
you have often 
shown your valor in 
arms. But since 
your acceptance of 
the white cross of 
the Dannebrog the 
great triumphs of 
the Dane have been 
those of Peace. 

The history of Denmark has been an 
age-long witness to the victory of mind 
over matter, of small over great, of sharp 
spear-points over heavy shields, of indi- 
vidual quality over that size and mass 
regimentation on which nations like 
Russia and America depend for success. 
As civilization advances the measure of 
size as a standard of values becomes less 
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significant. Radium is rare, but its rays 
are penetrating. The scarcer the world 
supply of gold, the more important be- 
comes the yellow metal in regulating the 
commerce of nations. As a national entity 
in the community of nations the star of 
Denmark blazes more brightly than those 
of many larger lands. Of old your hun- 
dreds conquered the thousands of your 
enemies by the superior valor of your 
fighters and the superior intelligence of 
your captains. In modern times, now 
that you have chosen the better part of 
peace, you have turned that intelligence 
to agriculture and perfected that coopera- 
tive system which makes Denmark the 
envy of farmers the world over. In the 
United States this year our farmers are 
complaining to high heaven and calling 
upon our legislators to study the bright 
example of Denmark. And while we in 
America have been decimating our for- 
ests, you in Jutland have been reforest- 
ing your desolate heath and have won 
back for production in North Jutland as 
much land as in South Jutland you lost 
in your last war. 

The origin of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner which flutters here to-day beside 
your Dannebrog is, like that of the 
Dannebrog, wrapped in _ considerable 
mystery. All we know for certain is that 
on June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress of the thirteen rebellious Colonies 
meeting in Philadelphia, voted “that the 
flag of the thirteen states be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white, and that 
the union be thirteen stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new constella- 
tion.” 

Stars had formed part of the arms of 
the family of George Washington. The 
colors chosen may reflect the British 
“Union Jack,” or be due, as Baron Joost 
Dahlerup suggests, to naval influence. 
And the stripes? Here enters the part 
of a Dane in the creation of our flag. 

About 1770 there came to Philadelphia 
from the Danish island of St. Croix, a 
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member of the distinguished Markoe 
family, Abram Markoe. This gentleman 
was a man of vast wealth and high quali- 
ties of leadership and became immedj- 
ately an outstanding personage in what 
was then the largest American city. He 
purchased an entire city block and erected 
there an imposing mansion, like a Dan- 
ish herregaard, with stables and out- 
buildings, one of the sights of America, 
On September 17, 1774, Abram Mar- 
koe organized and became the first Cap- 
tain of what is even to-day the leading 
military organization of Philadelphia, 
the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse, 
the “First City Troop.” In 1775, 
one year before the Declaration of 
Captain Markoe _pre- 
sented to the Troop a handsome silk 
flag which is of 


Independence, 


great historic im- 
portance. In the corner this flag con- 
tains the device of thirteen stripes, sym- 
bolizing the thirteen colonies then as- 
serting their rights. Captain Markoe’s 
flag is our oldest record of the emblem of 
the thirteen stripes. It was carried dur- 
ing all the campaigns in which the Troop 
was engaged throughout the Revolution. 
Thus, apparently, the suggestion of the 
thirteen stripes in the Star Spangled 
Banner came from a subject of the King 
of Denmark. 

In 1776 upon the receipt of the Neu- 
trality Edict of the King of Denmark 
(October 4, 1775) by his subjects in 
America, Captain Markoe resigned the 
command of the Troop and was placed 
upon its Honorary Roll. When later 
Philadelphia became the national capital 
and the official residence of President 


George Washington, Markoe transferred 


part of his property as a site for an Ex 
ecutive Mansion. He was twice married, 
the second time to a Philadelphia lady, 
and died in that city where his family 
still flourish, inheriting his wealth. One 
son, Abram, born in the West Indies, 


retained his Danish citizenship, became 
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prominent at court in Copenhagen, and 
died there. 

Since the time of Captain Markoe, 
Danes, as visitors or citizens, have con- 
tinued to make a distinctive contribution 
to American life. Danes find more diff- 
culty in adjusting themselves to us than we 
have in receiving them. In Denmark the 
highest praise bestowed upon a success- 
ful career is often contained in the words 
“modest, retiring, 
shyness is not numbered among cardinal 
American virtues. If not a Dane, it was 


unassuming.” Now 


another critical Scandinavian who _ re- 
cently returned home from a visit to 
America in which he did not get to know 
us as well as he should. In any case his 
remarks about us were not flattering. “Leif 
Ericson,’ he is reported to have said, 
“was the real gentleman: he discovered 
America, but he did not mention it.” 

Give them time and the Danes among 
us come quietly into their own, especially 
those who engage in co-operative farm- 
ing, or enter the professions, the arts, 
science, and the more idealistic endea- 
vors. We find them easy to welcome, for 
besides being the most unassuming race 
on earth they bring the highest standards 
of education and the subtlest sense of 
humor, Witness Dr. Max Henius of Chi- 
cago, godfather of this magnificent idea, 
the Rebild National Park. In Chicago 
Dr. Henius is as beloved for his humor 
as he is admired for his keen perceptions 
in art and science and his public-spirited 
idealism, 

To my mind the most notable example 
of American citizenship of Danish birth 
is Niels Poulsen, a Jutland boy born in 
Horsens. Niels Poulsen symbolizes ideal- 
ism in the Machine-Age. In America the 
chemists are our modern poets, and our 
future depends largely on what measure 
of idealism and cultural leadership enters 
the dreams of our engineers. To Niels 
Poulsen, a worker in ornamental iron, 
tame such a vision. When Poulsen emi- 
grated to America he found his fine tech- 
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nical knowledge unappreciated. He had 
to begin life as a bricklayer. But merit 
found its way upward. Even in his prac- 
tical life he employed his Danish ideal- 
ism in introducing conceptions of beauty 
in our structures of iron. On his death 
he left his fortune to an ideal, to the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation for 
furthering cultural relations, not only be- 
tween his nation and his adopted coun- 
try, but between the United States and 
the other brother lands of the North. 

The cultural foundation established by 
Niels Poulsen provided by Danish stand- 
ards the best, and by American standards 
the largest exchange of students in the 
history of international education. It has 
cultivated the translation of Scandina- 
vian literature throughout America, has 
introduced your scientific discoveries and 
your arts, and in return has sent exhi- 
bitions of American art to the Scandi- 
navian North. 

The mental images that Denmark con- 
veys to the American mind are of small 
things well done. The Danish heroes and 
personalities whom the American school 
men like Hans 
Christian Andersen, the shy master of 


boy hears about are 
fairy tales; Hammershdi, painter of dust 
motes dancing in sunlight; Niels Bohr, 
in whose laboratory the atom becomes a 
universe in miniature. We Americans feel 
that the 
scopic and beautiful detail. 

The way of life that you Danes have 
contributed to us Americans is, if I may 


Danish mind runs to micro- 


summarize it in a phrase, an esthetic 
discipline. Among no people, not even 
the Italians, do the arts enter more pas- 
sionately into the home. Witness the 
spontaneous singing of your folk high 
schools. Witness the glorious living fres- 
coes of Viborg Cathedral. Witness the 
romance of the heath. The reclaiming of 
your Jutland heath to agriculture is a 
discipline, it is true, not of art, but of 
applied science. It is the spirit of art, 
however, the mood of folk-lore in your 
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temperament, the value of the esthetic, 
which has moved you to separate these 
acres here at Rebild from the onrush of 
machine-made prosperity and to dedi- 
cate them forever to the memory of 
romance. I am convinced that no civiliza- 
tion, however energetic it may be, how- 
ever open-eyed and realistic, however 
religious, however patriotic, is well bal- 
anced without a measure of your Danish 
athletic estheticism. 

Denmark is giving the world a new 
idea of patriotism. Patriotism is usually 
associated not only with flags but with 
armies and navies. When I was in Den- 
mark some years before the World War I 
heard political leaders say, ‘““No need for 
little Denmark to arm. Our culture will 
defend us. Look at the Danes under 
Prussian rule— more Danish than the 
Danes.” Your culture will preserve you, 
your bright and shining star. Every for- 
eign visitor who enters Copenhagen and 
sees the Dannebrog waving gaily from 
every Colony Garden says that the Danes 
may be unmilitary but they are the most 
patriotic of peoples. 

And what have we Americans beside 
our size and our machinery to give you 
Danes in return for the cultural debt we 
owe you? Some years ago a Danish 
farmer from Fyen came to my home in 
New York. He had landed in Philadel- 
phia. He had seen the hideous advertise- 
ments defacing the landscape visible 
from the car windows between Philadel- 
phia and New York. And this monstros- 
ity was America. The lad from Fyen was 
infinitely depressed. He went out through 
my country studying scientific agricul- 
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ture. His problem was to substitute intel. 
ligent hard work for the subvention of , 
fideicommissum. A year later, when he 
came to me in New York on his way back 
to Denmark, he was radiant. “I knoy 
America better now,” he said. “The motto 
I am taking back to Denmark is ‘Keep 
Smiling’.” 

Optimism and generosity are two of 
the cardinal virtues of America. On oc- 
casion we overdo them, on occasion we 
hide them, but they are insistent. “I am 
my brother’s keeper” is an urge that 
America cannot keep down. Our engineer 
president heralded this national feeling 
of human brotherhood when he said the 
real achievement of the recent Naval 
Conference in London was not a victory 
for America but a victory for mankind, 
The Conference, he claimed, had saved 
our planet two and a half billions of dol- 
lars that could be released from destruc- 
tive naval armament for constructive 
operations. Danes in America appreciate 
these folk values of generosity and opti- 
mism that humanize our machine-tied 
bodies and minds. There are smiles 
enough to go round, and there is room 
for all without the undermining morale 
of. melancholy or the poisoning vapor of 
jealousy. It may be long before those 
more delicate values that Danes appre- 
ciate emerge to give our culture a finer 
impress, but meanwhile we bid our fellow 
men welcome with a smile and a warm 
grasp of the hand, and none do we wel- 
come more than the Dane, and no ideas 
do we cherish more than the fine concep- 
tions of the Danish mind. The Stat 
Spangled Banner salutes the Dannebrog! 
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tw. 
{When the United States 
A -™@ Senate voted 44 to 42 in 


3. § favor of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill, and the House of Represen- 
tatives took similar action by a vote of 
992 to 153, it was a foregone conclusion 
that President Hoover would attach his 
signature, thereby making the new sched- 
ules become law. Immediately Congress 
had disposed of the bill, after nearly a 
year and a half of strenuous debate on 
what is considered the most discussed 
tariff bill in the history of the country, 
the President issued a statement pre- 
ceding his signing the measure in which 
he said in part “No tariff bill has ever 
been enacted or ever will be enacted 
under the present system that ever will 
be perfect. On the administrative side I 
have insisted that there should be created 
anew basis for the flexible tariff and it 
has been incorporated in this law. With- 
out a workable, flexible provision we 
would require even more frequent Con- 
gressional tariff revision than during the 
past.” {The President said with ref- 
erence to a number of foreign complaints 
about the changes affecting exports to the 
United States that these can be rem- 
edied, if justified, by proper application 
to the Tariff Commission. This commis- 
sion, composed equally of members of 
both parties, will send recommendations 
to the President who has the power to 
promulgate or veto the conclusions of 
the commission. The commission is em- 
powered to increase or decrease the 
duties by 50 per cent in acting on any 
complaints. {With the tariff bill a law, 
the next big thing before Congress was 
the Senate’s consideration of the Naval 
Pact. A large majority of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs recom- 
mended its ratification, although Secre- 


tary Stimson’s refusal to turn over to 
the committee all the secret papers deal- 
ing with the London conference still 
rankled with some of the Senators. 
{| How President Hoover spends his time 
as Chief Executive of the United States 
was told over the radio in a nationwide 
hookup, when the President’s Secretary, 
George Akerson, talked on an average 
day in the White House. The public is 
kept informed through the newspapers 
about the President’s opinion on matters 
of general interest by interviews twice a 
week, with the representatives of the 
press. The procedure differs from that 
of his predecessors. In the words of Mr. 
Akerson: “When President Hoover came 
into office he decided that when there 
were things he wanted to say to the 
American public he would say them 
directly and not through any medium of 
indirection. He, therefore, has permitted 
himself to be quoted directly and at 
length on many topics.” {| Whatever may 
be the diverse sentiments throughout the 
country regarding prohibition, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at its 
biennial convention in Denver by an 
overwhelming vote adopted a resolution 
reafirming the organization’s faith in 
prohibition as offering “the best means 
for curbing the liquor traffic and its at- 
tending crimes.” {The greatest single 
forward step with regard to the popu- 
larization of the radio is seen in the 
plans for the construction of a great en- 
tertainment centre on the site originally 
assembled by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
for a new Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, between Forty-eighth and 
Fifty-first Streets. The plans represent 
not only the construction of more than 
$200,000,000 worth of buildings on more 
than $250,000,000 worth of ground 
values but also represent the formal in- 
stallation of broadcasting as a new na- 
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tional industry. Owen D. Young, and his 
associates in the electrical industry, with 
S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) of the Theatre of 
that name; David Sarnoff, of the Radio 
Corporation, and Merlin H. Aylesworth, 
of the National Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, met Mr. Rockefeller and decided on 
the step which is expected to revolution- 
ize the radio industry. {United States- 
Latin American friendship was advanced 
materially by the visit of President-elect 
Dr. Julio Prestes of Brazil who both in 
Washington and in New York was made 
the recipient of high honors. Senor 
Prestes’ interview with President Hoover 
brought out the fact that no closer rela- 
tions exist between any two nations than 
those between the Republic of Brazil and 
the United States. {1 As Chicago is anxious 
to put its house in order in view of the 
coming World’s Fair to be held in that 
city in 1933, the Association of Com- 
merce, at its recent meeting considering 
gang lawlessness and means to combat 
it, discussed the possibility of having 
Ambassador Dawes head a commission 
for that purpose. The association repre- 
sents more than 200,000 bankers, busi- 
ness and professional men of Chicago 
and regards the diplomat as the ideal 
man to lead in efforts for the extermina- 
He is the 
outstanding figure in the planning of the 


tion of the criminal element. 


World’s Fair, having obtained in twenty- 
four hours guarantees of $10,000,000. 


{Carl Gustaf Ekman, leader 

of the Swedish Popular 

Party, and for the second 
time called by King Gustaf to head the 
government, announced the following 
cabinet members: Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: Baron Fredrik Ramel, former 
Swedish Minister to Oslo and Berlin and 
until recently Provincial Governor of 
Skane; Minister of Justice: Johannes 
Nathanael Garde, former Minister with- 
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out portfolio; Minister of Social Service: 
Axel Samuel Emanuel Larsson, depart- 
ment head in the Government Liquor 
Bureau; Minister of Communications: 
Ola Jeppsson, a representative of Ble- 
kinge in the Second Chamber of the 
Riksdag; Minister of Finance: Felix 
Hamrin of Jénképing, former Minister 
of Commerce; Minister of Education and 
Religion: Bishop Samuel Stadener of 
Strangnas; Minister of Agriculture: Bo 
von Stockenstrém, landowner and gen- 
tleman farmer, who has previously oc- 
cupied the same cabinet post; Minister 
of Commerce: David Hansén, a member 
of the First Chamber of the Riksdag, a 
Liberal, and Government Arbitrator in 
labor disputes. Ministers without port- 
folios: Ragnar Hugo Ferdinand Gy!- 
lensward, a Judge of the Géta Court of 
Appeals and a member of the Govern 
ment Permanent Law Committee; Pro 
fessor Ake Holmbiick, of Uppsala Uni- 
versity, and Sven Erik Osterberg, a bi- 
reau head in the Swedish Royal Board 
of Trade. Mr. Ekman retained for hin- 
self the portfolio of Minister of National 
Defense. {The government program, is 
sued immediately after the change of 
cabinet, was phrased in guarded terms. 
It promised aid for the country’s ecr 
nomic life, especially agriculture, but did 
not specify in what way, except by im- 
proved instruction in scientific farming. 
Full co-operation with other powers in 
the building up of international peace 
was promised as well as an attempt # 
better co-ordination of social welfare 
work at home. In view of depressed 
business prospects the new cabinet prom 
ised the utmost economy and also im 
provement in the laying of taxes, esp 
cially those on real estate. {| King Gustaf 
conferred decorations upon a number af 
distinguished Americans and Swedish- 
Americans. Thus the Royal Order of 
Vasa, First Class, with the rank of 
Knight, was bestowed upon Dr. William 
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Witherle Lawrence, Professor of English 
at Columbia University and a trustee of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation; 
the Rev. Dr. Julius Lincoln, of Chicago, 
a clergyman, a member of the board of 
the Augustana College, at Rock Island, 
Illinois, and executive secretary of the 
American Sons and Daughters of 
Sweden; the Rev. Anders Wilhelm Sun- 
delaf, rector of the St. Ansgarii Church 
in Boston, and Frank Ludwig Malmstedt, 
until recently Swedish Vice Consul in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. The Royal Order 
of the North Star, with rank of Knight, 
was bestowed upon C. E. Johansson, of 
Detroit, inventor of the Johansson pre- 
cision gauges, and an associate of Henry 
Ford; Dr. Carl Gustaf Lagergren, the- 
dlogian of St. Paul, Minnesota, and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Professor Thor Roth- 
stein, of Chicago. {I Sweden’s only match 
factory in which Ivar Kreuger is not 
interested, the Jordbro plant at Jénkép- 
ing, closed because of the recent high im- 
port duties raised by Australia, the com- 
pany’s principal export market. {1 Prince 
Gustaf Adolf, oldest son of the Crown 
Prince, one of Sweden’s most brilliant 
horsemen and now a student at Uppsala 
University, took an active part in a tra- 
ditional pageant with which the student 
corps greet the arrival of spring. Attired 
in the coat of mail of a 16th century war- 
tior, the Prince impersonated the “Count 
of May,” and after a lusty tournament 
defeated the “Count of Winter,” thereby 
Winning the “Queen of Spring,” who re- 
warded her hero by placing a wreath on 
his head. The part of the Queen was 
taken by Miss Evy Kruse, of Gothen- 
burg, a fellow student of the Prince. 
1The last descendant of the Swedish 
noble family of Brahe, Count Magnus, 
vas buried with unusual ceremonies in 
the church of Ostra Ryd, near the fa- 
Mous castle of Rydboholm, one of several 
owned by his family. King Gustaf and 
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other members of the royal family at- 
tended the rites, which were conducted 
by Archbishop Nathan Séderblom of 
Uppsala. In the church the government 
master of heraldry broke the ancient 
family escutcheon, according to a medi- 
aeval Swedish custom, and later the 
Archbishop rowed out on a nearby lake 
and dropped into it the key to the family 
crypt. The Brahes are supposed to have 
come originally from Denmark, but the 
family has figured conspicuously in 
Swedish history since the early part of 
the 15th century. {Crime statistics re- 
leased by the Stockholm police depart- 
ment showed that there were only three 
murders in the capital last year, all of 
which were speedily solved. Of 10,016 
crimes reported, 6,247, or 62.37 per cent 
were cleared up. Property lost by crime 
was valued at 2,328,698 kroner. Of this 
sum, 2,071,582 kroner, or nearly 89 per 
cent, was retrieved. {_A new iron ore 
field was discovered near Ystad, in 
Skane. The deposits which lie near the 
surface and are easily accessible, are of 
the same quality as the “minette” ore in 
French Lorraine and said to contain 
about 40 per cent iron. {{Swedish stamp 
collectors received three honorary prizes 
at the international stamp exhibition in 
Algiers. The provincial governor’s prize 
went to A. Pauli, of Djursholm. Another 
prize was captured by G. Hellman, of 
Stockholm, while a third prize went to 
H. Lagerléf, Swedish-American business 
man of New York. 4A nation-wide cam- 
paign for the preservation of ancient 
Swedish monuments and historic relics 
started under the 
Sweden’s royal achaeologist, Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf. Co-operating with 
him are the Royal Academy of History 
and Antiquities, the Government Anti- 
quarian, Dr. Sigurd Curman, and a num- 
ber of prominent Swedes in various 
walks of life. {The consumption of 
Swedish punch and the cheaper grades 


was direction of 
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of cognac and wine declined in 1929, but 
more aqvavit and high class wines were 
drunk than the year before. The con- 
sumption of aqvavit increased 3.3 per 
cent to 24,689,334 liters, while that of 
other strong liquors reached 8,790,048 
liters. The sale of wines set a new record 
with 6,368,585 liters, or an increase of 
12.7 per cent. {A meteor, weighing 15) 
pounds, fell on a field near Kalmar, in 
Smaland, narrowly missing four farmers. 
it buried itself deep into the ground and 
was still warm when dug out. {A prize 
contest for orchestral work especially 
adapted for radio broadcasting was an- 
nounced by Nathanael Broman, musical 
director of the Stockholm radio station, 
who will co-operate with the Swedish 
Composers’ Union in awarding the prizes 
amounting to 4,000 kroner. The contest 
will comprise minor symphonic works, 
such as overtures and suites, as well as 
artistic arrangements of folk songs and 
compositions for orchestras with vocal 
or instrumental solos. 


NORWAY 


}‘|A daughter was born to 

Crown Princess Martha and 

y Crown Prince Olav on Mon- 

day afternoon, June 9th. It was the first 
time in 560 years that a royal heir had 
been born in Norway, and the event was 
greeted jubilantly. The press of the na- 
tion carried congratulatory messages 
from foreign governments and from royal 
houses. The new princess, who is to be 
christened Ragnhild Alexandra, is said 
to resemble her father closely. No anes- 
thetics were used during the birth of the 
child, and Crown Princess Martha is 
doing splendidly. {'The employment sit- 
uation in Norway is slightly better. The 
number of unemployed persons as reg- 
istered by the official employment bu- 
reaus was 16,376 in June as against 
19,829 in May. The respective figures 


for June and May 1929 were 18,000 and 


22,228. The industrial situation js prac- 
tically unchanged. The activity is fairly 
large, but in some cases operations are 
said to leave insufficient profits, The 
shipping situation remains difficult, The 
usual firmness in the spring failed to 
materialize. Even the market for tankers 
shows signs of weakness. The whaling in 
the South Sea has yielded approximately 
two and one-half million barrels of oil, 
which may be valued at about 175 mil- 
lion kroner. This total applied to both 
Norwegian and foreign expeditions. The 
result obtained this year by Norwegian 
companies represents about 105 million 
kroner in the South Sea. The total yield 
of the Norwegian cod fisheries in 1930 is 
below the results of any of the preceding 
six years. According to a report by the 
Director of Agriculture spring was from 
two to three weeks earlier than usual, all 
over the country. The crop prospects are 
very favorable. {The twenty-fifth ami- 
versary of the dissolution of the union 
between Norway and Sweden was cele- 
brated all over the country on June 7th. 
Special editions of the newspapers re- 
viewed the past 25 years of indeper 
dence, stressing the fact that never were 
Sweden and Norway on better terms 
than now. The Storting adjourned early 
on June 7th in order to participate ina 
great festival which was arranged for 
the fifty remaining members of the Stort- 
ing of 1905. The speaker of the Storting 
Mr. C. J. Hambro, hailed these remait 
ing members in a spirited speech. The 
Bank of Norway recently invited Nor- 
wegian artists to compete for new de- 
signs for Norwegian paper money. Three 
prizes, of a thousand kroner each, will be 
awarded. The paper bills now in citer 
lation in Norway were designed by Wold 
Thorne almost 40 years ago, and the 
Bank of Norway thought they had served 
long enough. The sizes of the new bil 
will be the same as the old ones. (For 
the first time in the history of whaling® 
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Norwegian-American Whaling company 


has been founded. This company, incor- 
porated in the United States under the 
name of The American Whaling Co., 
Ltd, will manage the S.S. 
which is capable of taking a load of 50,- 
000 barrels of oil. The stock majority 
is in the hands of the Norwegian part- 
ners, and the main advantage of the con- 
solidation is the fact that oil brought 
back from the South Sea on the F'rango 
will enter the United States free of the 
duty which is approximately seventeen 
dollars per ton. {] The Norwegian fishing 
ship William Booth of Hammerfest 
has vanished in the ice-belt of Green- 
land. The ship carried fourteen men. 
Several ships have tried to locate the 
William Booth to no purpose, and she 
has been given up as lost. {| When King 
Christian of Denmark opened the 1930 
session of the Icelandic Althing at the 
very same spot where one thousand years 
ago this oldest parliament in the world 
was located, the ceremonies were fol- 
lowed with keen interest by the many 
Norwegians who had voyaged to the is- 
land, Official representatives from the 
Norwegian Storting delivered a gift of 
100,000 kroner to Iceland. This amount, 
known as the Snorrefond, will be used 
to send young Icelandic students to the 
University of Norway. Included in the 
vast throng of visitors at the opening 
festivities, were many Americans of Ice- 
landie ancestry. {| According to the cen- 
sus of 1930 Oslo now numbers 253,617 
inhabitants, 


ADENMARK 


"With political discussions 
in abeyance until the assem- 
bling of the Rigsdag, all 
parties could make common cause in wel- 
‘ming the South Jutlanders whose re- 
‘eption in Copenhagen proved that since 
the teunion of the one-time German prov- 
mee with the mother country, much is 
being done to show that one sentiment 


Frango, 
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pervades all people. 
The reception at the City Hall consti- 
tuted an imposing picture, and the im- 
pressions that the visitors will carry back 
with them no doubt will be of lasting 
effect. The comments of “Politiken” on 


Danish-speaking 


the importance of this getting-together 
of Danes north and south sums up the 
situation when this newspaper states that 
this fourth visit of 600 South Jutlanders 
is a national event, and that party dif- 
ferences simply had to step aside to make 
room for that which meant unity of the 
nation. {i Coincident with this visit of the 
South Jutlanders was that of King Chris- 
tian and the Queen to South Jutland 
which was concluded with a speech by 
the monarch in which he expressed his 
deep emotion at having stood on soil 
which was once more Danish. The King 
expressed admiration for the progress 
made in South Jutland during the ten 
years since it was restored to Denmark, 
and trusted that the best relations would 
be maintained with the people on the 
other side of the frontier. {In few coun- 
tries does the stage mean more to the 
people than in Denmark, and as for the 
Royal Theatre in Copenhagen, events 
centering around that institution are 
looked upon as of almost personal im- 
portance. It is for this reason that the 
leavetakings of a number of the foremost 
actors and actresses proved an event of 
striking significance. In the cases of 
Bodil Ipsen and Nicolai Neiindam, the 
applause for the former became almost 
hysterical as the curtain rang down on 
the performance that closed her engage- 
ment. Neiindam, on his part, met with 
an enthusiasm unparalleled in the history 
of the Danish stage which -showed in 
what affection this actor is held by his 
countrymen. {The opening of the The- 
atre Museum, under the direction of 
Robert: Neiindam, is a further illustra- 
tion of Danish initiative in regard’ to 
anything having to do with dramatic art. 
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The building that contains the museum 
was at one time the Royal Court Theatre, 
in the days when theatrical art was more 
for those of the upper classes. One of 
the outstanding features in the museum 
is the Axel Locher collection of statu- 
ettes of players that have been promi- 
nent on the Danish stage. These figures 
are of porcelain and of plaster of paris, 
and represent among others Olaf Poul- 
sen as Falstaff, Tenna Kraft as Leonora 
Christina and Reumert as Daniel Hejre. 
As for the new management of the 
Royal Theatre, Adam Poulsen in an in- 
terview with the representatives of the 
press stated that there would be a num- 
ber of changes in the disposal of tickets, 
both for single performances and sub- 
scriptions. One of the new features will 
be the sending of the Royal Theatre’s 
opera personnel to Budapest at the same 
time that the opera company from that 
city occupies the Copenhagen stage. 
{i Much interest is shown here in the ex- 
pedition that is to explore Greenland 
under the direction of the well-known 
arctic scientist, Professor Alfred Wege- 
ner. The main purpose of the expedition 
is to study the so-called anti-cyclones 
which are known to arise over the inland 
ice and which greatly influence the 
weather. The luggage will be transported 
across the inland ice on motor-driven 
sledges instead of by dog teams as 
hitherto used by arctic explorers. All 
together it is believed that the Wegener 
expedition will greatly advance the 
knowledge of the geological and meteoro- 
logical conditions of Greenland. {The 
first complete account of what the 
Danish Government owns in real estate 
has just been published and shows a 
value of 400,000,000 kroner. The Valu- 
ing Commission was appointed in 1924, 
and the work entailed considerable inves- 
tigation and labor. The properties con- 
sist of 1,100 items, and one which caused 
no little difficulty was that covering the 
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forest area owned by the State. Divide 
among the various ministries jt Meant 
that each division must make its repor 
before all could be brought within the 
plan of a connected whole. As an jlhy. 
tration the report cites the fact that half 
of the Royal Library comes under th 
Minister of the Interior, while the other 
half is under the jurisdiction of the Min- 
ister of Education. 


¥ 


America in the Forties; the Letters of 
Ole Munch Raeder. Translated and edited 
by Gunnar J. Malmin. (Norwegian-Amet- 
can Historical Association. Travel and 
Description Series. Volume III), Univer. 
sity of Minnesota Press. 1929. $2.50. 

The twenty-seven letters that compose this 
volume were written in 1847 and 1848 by Ole 
Munch Reder, a distinguished Norwegian 
jurist, who had been granted a stipend by his 
government in order that he should study legal 
procedure in civil, criminal, and military cases, 
in foreign countries. After spending some 
seven months in Holland, Belgium, France, 
and England, he proceeded to New York, te 
maining in America about one and a half 
years, and it is with his American travels that 
the present volume deals. His first summer 
included a tour to the West, where he spent 
several months in Wisconsin, largely among 
the Norwegian pioneers. He was greatly 
interested in their concerns, both material and 
spiritual, and it is not unlikely that his letters 
published in Den Norske Rigstidende, had an 
influence in bringing to America some of the 
gifted clergymen of the early pioneer period 
in Norwegian immigration. The accounts 
these visits among his people show his fine 
powers of observation, his practical good 
sense, and a warm sympathy with the early 
settlers in their struggles. There are also 
keen, and on the whole not unkindly, cot 
ments on American manners and customs, ® 
democracy, travel by land and sea, slavery; 
and the Indians. 

The excellent translation and notes birt 
been made by Gunnar J. Malmin, 4 Fellow 
of the Foundation to Norway, in ee. 
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Officers: President, Henry Goddard Leach; Vice-Presidents, Charles S. Haight, John A. Gade, 
and William Hovgaard; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, Neilson Abeel; Literary Sec- 
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ditors, David Elder & Co. 
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holm, Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, President; J. S. Edstrém, A. R. Nordvall, and Kom- 
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Associates. Regular Associates, paying $3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining 
Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Crassics. Life Associates, paying 


$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


Professor Lawrence Decorated 
Professor William Witherle Lawrence 


of Columbia University, a Trustee of the 
Foundation, was recently invested with 
the Royal Order of Vasa First Class by 
H. M. the King of Sweden. Professor 
Lawrence has through his work as Chair- 
man of the Publications Committee of 
the Foundation, done much to further 
American interest in Scandinavian liter- 
ature. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Fred Agri, Fellow of the Foundation 
from Sweden, arrived at San Francisco 
late in May and has taken up the study 
of Forestry at the U. S. Forestry Station 
at Berkeley. 

Charles E. Gewertz, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, sailed for home 
on the Kungsholm of the Swedish-Amer- 
ican Line on June 7. 

Nils Thermaenius, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, returned home 
on the Gripsholm on May 30. 

Neils J. Larsen, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Denmark, who has been study- 
ing American forestry methods, sailed 
for home on the S.S. Estonia of the Bal- 
tic America on June 24. 


Dr. Leach at Rebild 

In this number of the Review we print 
the speech made by Dr. Leach at the 
Fourth of July celebration at Rebild, 
Denmark. At the celebration Dr. Leach, 
on behalf of the Foundation, presented 
to the Rebild Committee a copy of the 
flag of the Philadelphia City Troop. The 
original flag designed by Abram Markoe, 
a Danish subject from the island of St. 
Croix, contained thirteen stripes, and was 
the first flag so far as is known to bear 
this design later incorporated in the 
American flag. 


Professor Hovgaard 

Professor William Hovgaard of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Chairman of the Foundation’s Applica- 
tions Committee, sailed for Iceland from 
New York on June 17. 


Professor Westergaard 

Professor Waldemar C. Westergaard 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles and a member of the California 
Chapter, recently visited the offices of 
the Foundation on his way to Denmark 
via New York. 
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Foundation Library 

Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, President 
of the Foundation, recently presented the 
splendid volumes on the Oseberg ship 
edited by A. W. Brégger an Haakon 
Schetelig to the Foundation library. 


NORTHERN $ LIGHTS 


Scandinavian Authors Convene in Oslo 


At the third international convention 
of Scandinavian authors, held in Oslo 
early in June, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Iceland, and Finland were repre- 
sented by the presidents and delegates of 
the respective authors’ societies of these 
countries. The opening reception, held 
in the ancient fortress of Akershus, in- 
augurated a series of interesting sessions 
and brilliant social events. 

Much of the discussion at the meetings 
was devoted to the author’s rights as re- 
gards his works, a theme that is engag- 
ing the attention of writers in all coun- 
tries, now that radio broadcasting has 
become universal. Another phase of this 
question concerned itself with the au- 
thor’s relations to the public library; 
some authors, notably Peter Freuchen, 
maintaining that an author may deny 
public libraries the right to circulate his 
books, and that an author is entitled to 
some royalty or compensation on books 
lent by libraries. 

A resolution was passed recommending 
the establishment of permanent funds 
in each country, for the furthering of 
intellectual work, and that books, no 
longer protected by copyright, be made 
to yield a small tax to these funds. 


American Industrial Art Show 
in Denmark 


Through the cooperation of Gustav 
Munthe of the Réhsska Museum in Gote- 
borg, and Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, 
the Industrial Art Museum in Copen- 
hagen has had an exhibition of American 
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textiles, wool tapestries and silk prints 
Indian and Mexican pottery were aly 


shown, as well as examples of American 
book printing and binding. Beautify| 
illustrations of American furniture wer 
also exhibited. 

The President of the Museum, Yjl- 
helm Slomann, was in charge of the ex- 
hibit which was well received by the 
public and the press. Mr. Slomann is a 
former Fellow of the Foundation. 


An Exhibition of Paintings 
by Fridtjof Nansen 


The Art Association in Oslo recently 
exhibited drawings and water-colors by 
the late Fridtjof Nansen. Few people, 
outside of his friends, knew that Nansen 
was an accomplished artist. His old 
friend, Erik Werenskiold arranged the 
exhibition which showed many fine water- 
colors of Norway and the Polar regions 
he knew so well; one of his later works 
shows some huge polar bears on the ice. 
There are self-portraits and portraits of 
friends, on skis and in boats. 

Nansen never held an exhibition, al- 
though he had been asked many times 
to do so. Werenskiold felt that until 
people saw Nansen’s work as an artist, 
they did not fully know him. 


Danish-American Hall of Archives 
Planned in Old Danish Castle 


The first American archive collection 
outside of America has been started in 
Denmark. The castle of Sohngaards 
holm, near Aalborg, has been acquired, 
as a library for Danish-Americans in 
Denmark. Books, manuscripts and all 
other matter pertaining to Danish emt 
gration to America will be found there. 
The committee is made up of both Ameri 
ean and Danish citizens. 

The estate of Sohngaardsholm was 
first mentioned in 1631, but the present 
castle was built in 1886. 
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The Danish Students’ Hostel in Paris 
Crown Prince Frederik of Denmark, 
acting as his father’s representative, on 
a recent visit to Paris, laid the founda- 
tion stone of the Danish Students’ Hostel, 
at the Cité Universitaire. The ceremony 
was attended by a large gathering 
of the 
lomatic corps. There were present Prince 
Aage of Denmark, and Dr. Elna Munch 
of the Danish House of Representatives. 
After speeches by Mr. Honnorat, the 


members dip- 


of Danes and 


father of the Cité Universitaire, and 


other distinguished speakers, among 


a 


Crown Prince FREDERIK oF DENMARK SIGN- 
ING Documents to Be Pracep IN THE Cor- 
NERSTONE OF THE DanisuH StupENtT HosteL IN 
Panis, Seatep To THE Extreme Lert, PRINCE 
GrorcE oF GREECE, 


whom were Mr. Bernhoft, Denmark’s 
Minister in Paris, Prince Frederik ex- 


pressed the hope that Denmark’s House 
in Paris would be conducive to closer 
international relationship and interna- 
tional peace. 

Signed by the Prince and the members 
of the Committee, the parchment rolls, 
together with a few Danish coins, were 
enclosed in a metal receptacle, which 
was sealed and placed by the Prince 
under the emplacement of the foundation 
stone, and the ceremony was brought to 
an end to the familiar strains of Den- 
mark’s national anthem. 


In Honor of Bernt Balchen 

Bernt Balchen, Admiral Byrd’s chief 
pilot on the Antarctic expedition, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given for 
him by Norsemen Lodge 878, F. and 
A.M., June 23, in the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn. 

The dinner was also made the occasion 
for conferring upon him the Order of 
St. Olav by King Haakon VII of Nor- 
way, the distinguished decoration being 
pinned to his breast by Wilhelm Mor- 
genstierne, Norwegian Consul General 
to New York. 


Bruno Liljefors at Seventy 

At the age of seventy Bruno Liljefors 
is showing, as in the exhibit at Fritze’s, 
that he is as alive, and as powerful in his 
work, as ever. It is to the animals and 
the birds, in their native element, that 
Liljefors usually turns for his inspira- 
tion. Some of his recent work shows a 
different trend; he has lately painted 
some portraits and nudes, but it is as 
an animal and bird painter that he ranks 
at the top among contemporary artists. 
In this field there is none better. 

Sweden is looking forward to the com- 
ing exhibition at Liljevalch’s this sum- 
mer, when many of Liljefors’ paintings, 
both old and new, will be shown, to- 
gether with paintings by Carl Larsson 
and Anders Zorn. 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


AMERICAN SCANTIC Lying 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVI 
“The American Route to Northern Europe” - 


Direct—New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors and to the 
Polish ports of Gdynia and Danzig also to Leningrad - Russia 


Weekly Sailings 


ONE CLASS ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


ONE WAY 
$125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
135.00 


RD. TRIP 
$240.00 
240.00 
240.00 
260.00 


COPENHAGEN 
GDYNIA 
DANZIG 
STOCKHOLM 
HELSINGFORS 145.00 280.00 
LENINGRAD 145.00 280.00 


Special “‘50-Day House-Party” Cruise for $500.00 


Copenhagen-Stockholm-Helsingfors-Leningrad 
S.S. SAGAPORACK 


Copenhagen-Gdynia-Helsingfors-Leningrad 
S.S. CITY OF FAIRBURY 


Copenhagen-Gdynia-Helsingfors-Leningrad 
S.S. ARGOSY 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 28 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 6700 


Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 
Boston, Mass. ... 
Chicago, Ill. .... 
New Orleans, La. 


Bourse Bldg. 
.--Hoosac Piers 

The Rookery 

- 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. ... Seaboard Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ... Oliver Bldg. 
Bh; BAEC IED, 0 cciseseseece Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio Union Trust Bldg. 
MN ERD NGsabbieepadeesGaaxeed Stovall Prof. Bldg. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Banner YEAR FOR SWEDISH SHIPBUILDING 

Orders on hand in Swedish shipyards at the be- 
ginning of the present year amounted to 330,000 
tons. The Swedish merchant marine increased by 
75,000 tons, divided among 20 new ships, raising 
the total tonnage to 1,535,000 tons. New construc- 
tion ordered or under way shows an increase of 
more than 114,000 tons over the figures for July, 
1929. At the Gotha Works five ocean-going motor 
vessels have been launched this year. 


Norway ContTinves To App 
To Her TanKer FLeer 

While in other shipping directions Norway is 
forging ahead with the acquisition of new tonnage, 
it is particularly in tank vessels that the Norwegian 
fleet is showing such steady increase. One of the 
biggest tank vessels flying the Norwegian flag has 
just been launched at the shipyards of Barclay, 
Curie & Co., at Glasgow. It has a tonnage of 13,- 
750 tons and is equipped with two Doxford Diesel 
motors of 4,500 horse power. It has been named 
the “New Zealand” and is owned by the Samuelsen 
Shipping Company of Oslo. A contract has been 
signed for ten years with the Texas Company for 
traffic between California and New Zealand. 


ScANDINAVIAN Homes ror SEAMEN 
In OrHer Lanps 

At a meeting of the Danish division of the Scan- 
dinavian Seamen’s Homes Abroad the chairman of 
the board stated that the separate homes in Ant- 


NE, UNE. ooec ces wavavscscs ess Administration Bldg. 

Stockholm, Sweden 

Copenhagen, Denmark 

Helsingfors, Finland Lars Krogius & Co. 

PER, ORE ncsscscdctwcessecsasseae E. B. Lund a/s 

Gdynia, Poland American Scantic Line 

Warsaw, Poland Jerozolimska 33 
H. Lenczat & Co. 


werp, Rouen, Cardiff, Newcastle and Hambur 
were in a good economic condition and that th 
matter of establishing a new home in London wa 
also to be considered. The board discussed th 
possibility of establishing a home in the rapidly 
growing port of Gdynia, Poland, which country his 
increased its mercantile fleet by purchasing th 
three Atlantic steamers of the Baltic Americ 
Line. 
Géresorc ro Become Center For NortH 
European Banana TRADE 
Elder and Fyffe, of London, has decided to sent 
one of its banana ships weekly direct from Jamaicy 
to Géteborg, instead of to Rotterdam or Breme 
from where the fruit ordinarily is transhipped ty 
Oslo, Géteborg, Copenhagen and Stockhiln 
This will facilitate shipment and is greatly appre 
ciated by the importers at the Scandinavian ports 
Since the World War bananas have become 4 Ver) 
popular commodity in northern Europe, and thy 
Elder and Fyffe company has been instruments! 
in bringing this about. 


Norwecian SEAMEN’s MIssION 
In ANTWERP EXPANDS : 
In Antwerp the Norwegian church and seamen’ 
misson have been greatly enlarged and the = 
building complex represents an outlay that . 
than pays for itself considering the he 
European ports are more frequently = A 
Norwegian ships than the Belgian city. T ., 
cation exercises are set for September 14, W ; 
is expected that Crown Prince Olav will be pres! 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


8-9 Days to Gothenburg 


The Gateway to Sweden — Norway — Denmark 
With close connections to all points in Scandinavia and on the Continent 


TRAVEL IN THE NEW MOTORLINERS 


“KUNGSHOLM” =‘“GRIPSHOLM”’ 


Length 608 Feet 24,000 Horse Power Length 575 Feet 22,000 Horse Power 
20,00 Tons Register Displacement 26,700 Tons 18,000 Tons Register Displacement 23,600 Tons 


Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Transatiantic Passenger Liners 
Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


Also Popular Cabin Liner DROTTNINGHOLM 


From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 
NEW YORK GOTHENBURG See the great 
Aug. 9GRIPSHOLM avd 
Aug. 16 KUNGSHOLM Aug. Stockholm Exposition 
Aug. 3 aa Pecassts Aug. Pp 
ept. } : 
Sept. 13 KUNGSHOLM - of Art, Crafts and Home 
ept. 22 DROT TNINGHOLM » 
Oct. 4GRIPSHOLM Culture 
a GSHOLM Sept. * 
“Oct. 18 DROTTNINGHOLM Open until October Ist 
Nov. 1GRIPSHOLM 
—. Bring back from your European trip this 
#411; : summer new impressions, new experiences. 
Calling Halifax. Delight your friends with tales of travel 
in picturesque Scandinavia. 
MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES Excellent railways take you everywhere, 
To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, and English is spoken throughout Scandi- 
Bergen, etc. navia. ener cities, first class hotels, mod- 
M.S.** is , i erate charges. 
Kungsholm” and M.S. “‘Gripsholm No passport visa required for American 


First Class... .$195.00 Second Cabin... .$145.00 
Cabin: SS. “Drottningholm” Raa See citizens 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 
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TRADE NOTES 
Goon Work or THE AMERICAN-SWEDISH 
News ExcHANGE 

Its work consisting in part in keeping the 
American newspapers informed on industrial and 
economic and financial events in Sweden the 
American-Swedish News Exchange, in its annual 
report, reveals to what an extent this work is being 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. James 
Creese, vice-president of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, sums up the activities of the news 
exchange when he writes in the report that the 
best endorsement “is to be found in the abundance 
of news from Sweden that we read in the daily 
papers, in the increasing number of magazine 
articles about Sweden and the increased emphasis 
on Sweden in books of all description.” 



























East Astatic Company’s Bic Trape 
In Soy Beans 

Among its various activities, the East Asiatic 
Company of Copenhagen has developed a big busi- 
ness in soy beans, one of the leading agricultural 
products of the Far East. During the past twenty- 
one years this business has netted the company 
over 33,500,000 kroner. More than 3,900,000 tons 
of this valuable bean has been brought from East 
Manchuria in the ships of the East Asiatic Com- 
pany for further distribution to many parts in 
Europe, and the United States as well as for 
utilization in the factories of the company in Den- 
mark, 
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Now Norway Conrrozs Irs Great 





~ JOHNSON LINE 


“ FREIGHT and PASSENGER 


service by modern motor vessels 


WEST COAST of U.S.A. anp 


SWEDEN 


via PANAMA and VICE VERSA 


For information apply to 


A. Johnson & Co., Inc., 64 Water Street, New York. | 
W. R. Grace & Co., San Francisco, Calif. | 
or Rederiaktiebolaget Nordstjernan, Stockholm. 
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NatTurRAL Resources 


In order to control the sale of the 
sources of the country, the Norwe 
ment has passed a number of so-called concessj 
laws that apply to forest lands, waterfalls = 
and fishing properties. Generally speaking, ae 
cession is necessary whenever a foreign cone 
contemplates a business activity in Norway tha 
necessitates the purchase of real property, In > 
instances where concessions are granted to a for. 
eigner or foreign companies the management of 
the purchased properties remains in Norway ani 
is composed of a majority of Norwegian subjects, 


natural te. 
S1an govern. 





SwepisH Company Buirps Larcesr 
Automatic LigHTHOUSE 

One of the great accomplishments of th 
Swedish Gasaccumulator Company of Stockholm 
in recent months was the construction of the 
largest automatic lighthouse ever built, destined 
for a rock in the South Atlantic Ocean, four mile 
off the coast of Brazil. It functions entirely by 
itself without the aid of human hands, and rt 
quires only one inspection a year. The “AGA,” a f 
the company is called, was founded twenty-five 
years ago for the utilization of Dr. Gustai 
Dalén’s invention of lighting by dissolved acet- 
ylene gas. Dr. Dalén is a recipient of the Nobel 
prize. He still remains the active manager of the 
company. 
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